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The New Philosophy. 


“Seems as though you are terrible silent about 
your visit with Cyrus’s folks,” said Mrs. Tucker 


to her husband when, after the third day, he | 
“Didn’t you see anything | 


was still reticent. 
new or enjoy yourself? ” 

“Oh, I saw considerable that was new, certain, 
but as for solid enjoyment I can’t say I found it, 
exactly.” 

“Wasn’t Cyrus cordial—didn’t he show you 
‘round any?” 

“Oh, yes; we walled all over the city, pretty 
much—you see he wouldn’t ride in the cars on 
account of germs. He says you’re more liable 
to get ’em where there’s a crowd.” 

Mrs. Tucker looked all the surprise she 
felt. 

“T believe Cyrus is teched in the head,” she 
said finally. 

“They are all teched, then, up to the city. 
Why, I got so I didn’t darst to drink a glass of 
water or take a bite of any ordinary food—they 
have discovered such a terrible lot of reasons 
why you shouldn’t.” 

“Well, you did look kind of wan when you 
come back, and no wonder.” 

“You see they don’t eat any meat at Cyrus’s. 
He says it makes you nervous, and so they live 
on vegetables. They don’t eat any kind or 
form of pork, and as for pies they have gone all 
out of style long ago.” 

“What did you eat?” 

“Jest vegetables and bread, no tea or coffee. 
Why, they make out that all a man needs to 
produce a good criminal is plenty of meat and 
coffee.’ 

“We've managed to get along and lead blame- 
less lives so far,” interpolated Mrs. Tucker 
sharply. 

“The whole city and all the papers were full 
of just such notions. If aman isa drunkard it 
aint from any wickedness now. It’s disease, 
and all he needs is a hundred-dollar plaster. 
They have got a reason for, everything and a 
new plan for living all round. 

“Why,” he continued, warming to his subject, 
“when one of Cyrus’s children has croup, 
instead of using a sweat and goose-grease they 
put on cold water and fling the windows open.” 

“Cyrus is certainly teched in the head,” said 
Mrs. Tucker, sadly. 

“‘He’s brought the children up the same way. 
‘They can teil you just how the nerves run and 
what makes the best blood and just how to 
breathe.” 

“Do they look healthy?” 

“Well, I must own they do. They have 
learned the system and it seems to work all 
right. Why, the youngest one had a toothache 
the other day and he came in and made a 
mustard plaster and put it on the bottom of the 
foot on the opposite side of the body. He 
explained it all out to me, but it was like so much 
Greek.” 

“Did it stop it?” 

“Well, I must own that it did. They say you 
rub some parts of your head and it will stopa 
pain in the chest. I declare it seems surprising. 
I certainly saw and heard a good deal that was 
new, but to tell the truth I didn’t really enjoy 
much. I began to be afraid to move ’round 
much on my feet for fear my hair would drop 
out, and [ didn’t darst to sit still for fear my 
skin would get stretched in one position.” 

“It’s enough to turn anybody’s head, and I 
don’t wonder it affected you.” 

“T dare say,” finished Mr. Tucker, “speaking 
on the side of science it is all sound sense, but I 
didn’t quite grasp it. I suppose. in the long run 
it will develop people of a high order, Sucha 
thing as sitting down to a rasher of pork will be 
made a capital crime; and I presume to say if 
there should be a criminal break out anywhere, 
they will call it overeating, or else they’ll say he 

only needs this new message rubbing on some of 
the nerves round his ears. They won’t blame 
him any. It will be laid to germs.” 


Epna A. Foster. 


ere Se 


An Unsuccessful Lectvre. 


Most men who have honestly tried to let ina 
little light on the world’s darkness have had 
some funny experiences. Prof. Max Miiller 
was no exception. He says that when he lec- 
tured for the first time on “The Science of 
Language,” he had something more to do than 
simply give information. To get a new idea 
into the minds of his audience, he had to get an 
old idea out. 

It was at that time an article of faith that all 
the languages of the world are derived from 
Hebrew. ‘To effectually dispose of this theory 
was his first concern, and in order to make the 
subject particularly clear he devoted a whole 
lecture to the question. When it was over, an 
old lady, very imposing and very self-satisfied, 
came up to shake hands w:th him and thank 
him for his beautiful lecture. 

“How very delightful it is,” she continued, 
“to know that Adam and Eve spoke Hebrew in 


world, English not excepted, have come gut of 
Hebrew and out of Paradise.” 

Prof. Max Miiller adds: “I really felt very 
much humiliated, and when Faraday came up, 
I told him what had happened. ‘Oh, you must 
not be discouraged,’ he said; ‘I hardly ever 
lecture on chemistry without an old dowager 
coming up to me with an incredulous smile, 
saying, “Now, Mr. Faraday, you don’t really 
mean to say that the water we drink is nothing 
but what you call oxygen and hydrogen.” Go 
on,” he said, ‘something will always stick.’ ’’ 
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Common Irritant. 


A company of writers discussing the last 
popular book for children, drifted into reminis- 
cence of the joys and sorrows of their own 
childish days. 


One told of his trials from a too great allowance 
of legs and arms ; another mentioned the distress- 
ing shyness, which was so acute that it took 
— form, and prevented her swallowing 
with ease when seated next a stranger at the 
table; a third spoke of the uncomfortable lot of 
the youngest of seven boys, condemned from the 
first to half-worn garments and errand-running, 
~ to mention the last and smallest piece of 
pie. 

Many were the past discomforts recalled, the 
half-forgotten little tragedies of childhood. At 
last the youngest and gentlest member of the 
company was called upon to recite her former 


woes, 

“T had a number of trials,” she said soberly, 
“and one of them besets me to this day. I 
had two grandmothers and three maiden aunts, 
and they all, with uniform politeness, asked 
when a task was to be performed or an erran 
done, ‘Mary, don’t you want to do this for 
grandma?’ ‘Don’t you want to run up-stairs 
and get auntie’s thimble?’ ‘Don’t you want to 
hunt for grandma’s spectacles?’ Now I think 
I wasn’t a disobliging child naturally, and I 

did the things they asked me to do; but 
I never could understand why I should be 
supposed to want to do them. 

‘And I don’t understand it any better now. 
Some day when somebody says, ‘Don’t you want 
to?’ instead of ‘Will you?’ to my irritation. 
which has been accumulating for years, wil 
descend on the head of that io nok but 
ill-advised any and cause him to 
ever I was 24 : 

‘The gentle writer looked about her with a gaze 
so fierce that each of the listeners devoutly hoped 
he might not prove to be the object of her long- 
pent wrath. 


* 
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An Extreme Case. 


The best absent-minded story still remains to 
be told, but the New York Press has recently 
made a new effort in that direction. 


Writers for comic papers, said Mr. Werkenday, 
consider it funny to be an absent-minded man. 

am absent-mi and in a position to contra- 
dict them. ‘This morning I was hurrying across 
Wall Street to k an appointment. I lit a 
cigar without checking my pace, for I was late, 
and the appointment meant much for me. 

A few minutes afterward I happened to put 
my hand in my pocket and missed my new silver 
matehsafe. Of retraced 


unin Sone tok of casey aud 
hurry, scanning ev of si 
gutter. So occupied, I naturally jostled more or 
less severely against people who, not having lost 
a silver matchsafe, might have kept out of my 
way, I think. 
owever, they did not, and by the time I 

reached William Street my hat had been knocked 
off, the polish of my shoes had been ruined by 
onan feet, and one of my new gloves had 

isap , 
At William Street a very fat man ran into me, 
or rather over me. The shock —— 
and something fell out of my hand and ¢ 
on the pavement. It was my new silver match- 
safe. picked it up with unkind reflections 
about myself, and a little mental arithmetic 
showed me that I had made an absent-minded 
fool of myself at a cost of five cents for a shine, 
one dollar to get my hat blocked and two dollars 
and a — for a pair of gloves, ruined by the 
loss of one. And then, gentlemen, [ walked 
serenely to my office, and it never struck me 
until two hours that I had quite 
— to keep that highly important appoint- 
ment! 
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Her Receipt. 


A Western man tells with much pride a little 
story illustrative of what he calls his wife’s 
“gimp.” 


“She was to have a visit from her old 
minister and his wife from Rhode Island, where 
she was raised,” he says, beginning his narrative 
with evident delight, ‘‘and the day before the 
came she pened to recall how fond oa both 
used to be of strawberry preserve. Well, it was 
the dead o’ winter, and she couldn’t get a jar of 
that preserve in town. There aint but two 
stores there, and they don’t lay in much sweet 
stuff he , 

“Well, I Saas a man, said, ‘Oh, let it go.’ 
But her eyes snapped and she set her mouth 
firm, I can tell you. 

“Well, she had strawberry preserve for em 
twice, and they praised it up high; said it had an 
extra fine flavor. And after they’d gone, I made 
bold to ask where she’d borrowed that straw- 
berry preserve from. 

“*That wasn’t strawberry preserve any more 
than you are,’ says she. 

“So I asked her if she’d be so kind as to tell 
me what it was. 

“*A pples and white clover seed and cochineal 
and eel ee. says she; ‘and I guess 
we won’t ever be without straw preserve of 
that kind, even if we do live out on plains!’ 
“T praised her up well, and I say she deserved 
it. ‘The minister’s wife asked her for the receipt, 
and she Ba maybe some day she’ll send it to 
her. I ‘on that woman will have one sur- 
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Good Grocers by looking at 
their shelves. When you see 


BOSTON BAKED BEANS 
With Tomato Sauce, 
CONCENTRATED TOMATO SOUP, 
MACARONI! and CHEESE, 
TOMATO CATSUP (in cartons), 
Trade with him, he knows what suits and 
keeps his customers. 

p Packing Co., 336 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HE school year was 
nearing its close. 
Onlya few hot, heavy 
days remained; and 
. this day, too, was 
drawing to a close. The hands of the clock 
pointed to half past three. Teacher, wise 
beyond her three-and-twenty years, recog- 
nized that the limit of her patience had been 
reached. She closed her geography, released 
from the blackboard the boy who was hope- 
lessly scratching the pointer over the map of 
Asia in vain search for the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and said: 

“Your first recitation to-morrow will be 
section one of the questions on the map of 
Africa. I wish every boy to devote himself to 
study between now and four o’clock. Any 
communication will be punished by detention 
after school.” 

When Eddy Bryant’s head sank on his desk 
and his labored breathing was heard through- 
out the room; when five-and-forty pairs of 
eyes looked more often at the big clock than at 
the map of Africa, Teacher’s own eyes kept 
steadfastly on her book. 

It may have been that Teacher, herself, was 
well on the way to join Eddy Bryant in the 
happy land of Nod. Certain it is that she was 
unconscious that the forty-five pairs of eyes 
turned suddenly away from the big clock, 
which was not in the direction of Africa. A 
snicker from Eddy Bryant, who had returned 
to the world much refreshed by his journey, 
startled her. In that unlucky moment of 
unconsciousness, Teacher had lost her grip 
upon her nerves, and when it became plain to 
her that Barty Grogan was offender-in-chief, 
her voice quivered with indignation. 

Barty Grogan was head boy and ““Teacher’s 
pet.” For ten months he had been her devoted 
slave, and the model pupil to be depended upon 
in all emergencies. But Barty’s turn had 
come now, and for the other pupils even the 
big clock had no attractions compared with 
this interesting crisis. 

“Barty Grogan!” rang out Teacher’s voice, 
“take your foot off your desk immediately!” 

Barty’s foot remained upon the desk-top; 
the schoolroom bristled with interest. Teacher 
was at her wits’ end. 

She had heard of this stubbornness in Barty. 
There was a tradition in the neighborhood that 
he had once spent the night in a doorway, to 
which he had chased Eddy Bryant for “last 
tag,” rather than leave defeated. She had 
heard other tales of Barty’s obstinacy; occa- 
sionally she had felt that only tactful manage- 
ment on her own part had spared her from 
collisions with it. She had, however, been 
victorious for ten months, in which time 
Barty had been unto her a very squire of 
dames. And now it had come to this! 

“Barty Grogan,’”’ began Teacher again, “take 
your foot off your desk or leave the room.” 

When Barty was “set” he was, indeed, 
impervious to every known mode of discipline. 
He could be reached only at one point, and 
Teacher’s last command had touched this. To 
the bewilderment of his compeers and to 
Teacher’s almost dismayed satisfaction, the 
ragged boot and indescribable stocking were 
removed from her view, and Barty, again 
himself, sat erect and smiling in his seat. His 
lips were seen to move, and a low chuckle 
escaped him. The end of the battle had not 
come for Teacher. 

“Barty Grogan, no communicating! Repeat 
aloud what you said to yourself.” 

“T said I don’t know how I could leave the 
room without taking my foot off of the desk.” 

The hands of the big clock clicked as they 
reached the hour. The great school gong 
sounded through every corner of the square 
brick building. There was an instant of 
conflict between normal-school discipline and 
Teacher herself. She laughed; the five-and- 
forty urchins laughed. 

“Boys,” said Teacher, “we're all glad 
school’s over for today. First row rise, file 
into the coat-room and down-stairs in line.” 

The big brick building swarmed in every 
story with lines of boys, orderly as to the 
outward man; but full of restless energy 











within. As each boy reached the stone steps 









front of them to hasten their descent. 
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outside, the inevitable explosion took place. 
Some whooped with the energy of Indians in 
their native wilds; some leaped the length of | tenement, whose front attic was the home of 
the steps, and one and all assisted those in | Barty and his widowed mother. 


Behind Barty slouched John York, a sullen, 
hulking fellow, whose seat in class had been as | warrant he accompanied the officer and his 
unchanging as Barty’s own, but diametrically | unconscious little burden up the long and nar- 
across the schoolroom. His heavy face | row flights of stairs. From under the mat 
indicated lack of what was fine rather than | Eddy drew the key, unlocked the door, and pre- 
positive viciousness. As Barty lingered on the | ceded Policeman Burke into the empty room. 


Eddy Bryant. “Barty tumbled right down on 
top of me and knocked my cap off ;” and Eddv 


his innocence. 

“*T was one of the fellers that ran when the 
cop came,” volunteered another of the boys. 
“You might know he wouldn’t stay. *Twasa 
mean trick, anyhow.” 

And they stopped at the door of the tall 





“I know where the key is,” volunteered 
Eddy Bryant, and with this knowledge as his 





**POOR LITTLE FELLER! POOR LITTLE FELLER! ”’ 


top step, swinging his arms, blocking the way, 
and declaiming: “One to make ready, two to 
prepare, three to go slam-bang right —”’ John 
York kicked him from behind, and Barty 
plunged forward among the boys below. 

His fall upon the pavement was broken, and 
in an instant he was on his feet with face full 
of pain and rage. “I'll pay you for that!” he 
shouted ; then he tottered and fell. Instantly 
the dispersing crowd surrounded him. 

“T’m. all right, fellows,” he said, in a 
bewildered stammer, raising himself on his 
elbow. “Just get out of the way and let me—”’ 
and this time Barty’s face turned white, and 
he sank upon the bricks, a limp little heap. 

“Here’s the cop; cheese it, cheese it!” 
passed among the crowd, and some of the 
boys fled, as red-faced Policeman Burke 
strode toward the steps. Carefully he lifted 
Barty in his arms, and escorted by a little 
crowd of boys, carried him toward the main 
thoroughfare where lay the little lad’s home. 

“Poor little feller! Poor little feller!” over 
and over said big Policeman Burke. ‘Who 
did it, boys? Jest let me catch him!” 

And the excited boys repeated, ““Who did it ?”’ 


“Twas Eddy Bryant. I saw him come| 


down-stairs just behind Barty!” 
“?Twasn’t me, neither!” shouted outraged 


The afternoon sun streamed through the 
windows and lay in patches on the bare floor, 
| where the shadows of the geraniums upon the 
sills were stirring with the light breeze that 
had sprung up. 

Mary Grogan had done her best to make a 
home for her boy. The room was bare, but it 
was clean. Flowering plants grew in the 
windows; a white bed faced the door. 

With wonderful thoughtfulness Eddy Bryant 
stripped back the white covering of the bed. 
“She thinks a lot of that,” he said. “Barty 
told me so. The lady she lived with before 
she was married gave it to her. Barty thinks 
a lot of it, too, and they never sit on the bed 
like we do.” 

Policeman Burke laid the limp little figure 
on the sheets. 

“Where’s his mother?” he asked, as he 
straightened up and looked about the room. 

“T don’t know,” said Eddy. “I guess 
| nobody knows. She don’t talk much to 





the room free from kindly-curious neighbors ; 
but this grief-stricken mother was beyond their 


displayed his visorless baseball cap as proof of | understanding, and one by one they slipped 


away. 

A woman of few words at any time, she now 
stood beside her boy, and ina dull, hard tone 
said, “Who did it? Who hurt Barty?” Then, 
dropping beside the bed, she shook with 
| paroxysms of grief, uttering one low wail after 
another. 

The clergyman touched her on the shoulder. 
“Mrs. Grogan,” he said, “you must be brave; 
Barty must have good care, and the doctor 
will do his best for him.” 

The appeal to her desire for Barty’s comfort 
brought back the poor soul’s calm. Mechan- 
ically she rose and went about under the 
doctor’s directions. They gave her no hope 

for the little lad from the first; but it 
was for his comfort she had worked for 
eleven years, and for his comfort she again 
took up the burden. 

There were a few days of moaning 
delirium, and then one morning Barty 
gave his mother a pitiful little smile. 
“Don’t mind, ma,” he whispered. “I won’t 
soil the spread,’”’ and he tried to hold out 
a weak little hand, white as it had never 
been before since Barty left his cradle. 

Over and over in the poor mother’s mind 
had been turning the questions, ““Who did 
it? Who hurt Barty?” After this gleam 
of consciousness from her boy, she could 
hold her agony to herself no longer. 

“Barty,” she implored, “who did it? 
Tell ma.” 

He did not answer. He seemed to go 
off into unconsciousness again. A far- 
away look, such as Teacher had seen that 
last hot afternoon in the schoolroom, came 
into his eyes, and his head settled back into 
the pillow. 

Each attempt on the poor mother’s part 
brought the same result, and at last Mary 
Grogan realized that the little white boy 
who lay on the white bed was in very truth 
her Barty, for she knew that he was 
“set.” The conviction that Barty would 
not tell produced an almost frantic desire 
to know “who did it.” A day or two more 
passed, and the old black pocketbook be- 
neath the mattress grew very thin. Barty 
did not suffer, except from the summer 
heat and the weakness of ebbing life. The 
dispensary doctor came often, and the 
parish clergyman every day. So Mary 
Grogan went back to her toil, and the neigh- 
bor from the rear attic came twice a day to 
supply Barty with fresh water and the food 
he could not eat. Each day the mother’s 
misery grew greater, and each night brought 
the old, imploring question, “Who did it, 
Barty? Tell ma who did.” 

Each day the little figure on the white 
bed grew frailer; each hour the white face 
on the pillow bore less and less likeness 
to merry, rosy Barty of the brick school- 
house; but each night the mouth took on 
its old, firm set, and the eyes stared far 
away into the distance, beyond his mother’s 
pleading face. 

The young clergyman knew, and that 
was a comfort to Barty. Sometimes, when 

|the day was less hot, or the awful weak- 
|ness of the ebbing life seemed to drag less 
upon him, Barty would talk the matter over 
with the clergyman. 

| “You see, I aint going to tell, because he 
didn’t mean to hurt me. ”“IT'won’t do ma any 
good to know. She’d just jaw him, and 
the fellows would, too, and he never meant 
to.” 

The young clergyman did not try to shake his 
resolution. Barty’s “setness” came to have 
a sacredness and a significance for him that 
would last through all the years of service 
stretching before him. 

Perhaps it was because he knew, and his 
own mind was free to observe others, that 
| there was revealed to him at Barty’s bedside 
| the utter futility of our weak, human desire 
| for retribution, and the beauty and blessedness 
of Barty’s unconscious course of leaving it all 
with God. 

Before school ended Teacher came to say a 








folks.” | long good-by to her faithful little squire. Barty’s 


| 


Mary Grogan returned from her long day of 
toil to find her peaceful room a scene of confu- 
sion, and her boy a moaning little figure, 
stretched on the white bed of which they were 
so proud. Not all the efforts of the doctor and 


eyes had a bit of the old twinkle as he said, 
“T had to take my foot off the desk, didn’t 
I, Teacher ?” 

Then he queried, feebly, “Am I going to get 
double promotion, Teacher ?” 





| the young parish clergyman had availed to keep 


“Yes,” said Teacher, with her eyes full of 
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tears; “and all the boys will be promoted, | forced themselves back into the dull brain, “I 


Barty, except John York.’ 

Barty seemed to grow more feeble after this, 
and Teacher took her leave, putting her face 
down close to the white cheek of the little lad so 
soon to be “‘promoted.’” 

The thought of the boy who was not to be 
promoted haunted Barty’s mind in the wakeful 
hours of the night, and oppressed him with a 
gloom that his own double promotion could not 
dispel. To be “kept back” was a fate more 
bitter than he felt any boy deserved. 


Before his mother left the room next morning, one day. 
he asked, with more eagerness than she had seen | and —” here his head lifted and his eyes surveyed 





for days, “Ma, can one of the fellows come to | 


see me to-day?” 

Mrs. Grogan looked doubtful. “The fellows” 
represented to her mind the great warring 
powers of evil that encompassed Barty round 
about. But the eager look on his face was not 
to be refused. 

“Who do you want?” 
“Eddy Bryant?” 

“No,” answered Barty, slowly; “I want John 
Yerk.” 

“Q Barty, don’t plague ma now. You don’t 
want that great, rough fellow. You didn’t ever 
think anything of him.” 

“IT want to see John York,’ repeated Barty, 
feebly, and his faint little voice had a familiar 
ring of determination that was like a ghost of 
the past. 

Mrs. Grogan fastened her bonnet, kissed her 
boy and left the room, locking the door from the 
outside and placing the key beneath the torn 
mat, from which hiding-place the doctor, the 
minister and the neighbor from the back attic 
were accustomed to draw it. Barty lay back 
content, and dozed and waited. ; 

Late in the afternoon he was roused from his 
light slumber by the opening of the door. In the 
doorway stood a sullen-looking boy, who leaned 
heavily against the door-jamb, as if seeking a 
moral support that his hulking body failed to 
provide. 

The two looked at each other in silence for 
the instant in which consciousness was returning 
to Barty. 

John York had been brought thither by a 
power not his own,—fear to disobey the command 
of the woman with the hard, agonized face who 


she said, doubtfully ; 


| fresh for her boy, “and nobody don’t make my 





had sought him that morning,—fear also of the | 
awful thing that he had done, the awful conse- | 


quences of which his dull brain dared not try to 
grasp. 

All his life every man’s hand had been against 
him, and he slouched through each day and 
month and year in dull, unreasoning hatred of 
his kind. 

Cuffed by his father, scolded and ridiculed by 
his teacher, shunned by the boys, he had uncon- 
sciously fortified himself against the world by 
increasing his indifference and insensibility to its 
blows. 

But during this last fortnight, even his sluggish 
soul was stirred by the angry discussion of his 
schoolmates as to who was the coward who had 
hurt Barty Grogan. 

That very morning, Teacher, with tears falling 
down her cheeks, had told the class about poor, 
white little Barty, lying on his white bed, never 
again to join them in their sports. 

“Boys,”’ she said, “you all want to be men. 
True men are never cruel. When people are 
cruel and brutal and wantonly injure others, 
they are not men and women at all, but cowards 
and brutes. 

“God telis every one of you that he has got to 
study hard to learn to be a true man. That is 
the only way to save this world from dreadful 
things—by every boy learning to be a true man, 
and not cowardly and brutal. The last morning 
Barty was in school, I wrote on the board for the 
day’s verse: 


“*Evil is wrought by want of thought 
Far more than by want of heart.’ 


Say it over for me, all together, boys.” And 
with solemn faces the four-and-forty urchins 
repeated the lines. 

All this was slowly, dully revolving in John 
York’s mind, as he stood staring at the little 
white boy lying on the white bed, just as Teacher 
had told,them. 

“Hullo, John,” said Barty, “I’m glad you’ve 
come. Shut the door.” 

John closed the door awkwardly, and slouched 
toward the white bed, his heavy face full of dull, 
scared misery. 

“Say, John,” began Barty, “I knew you kicked 
me, and I wanted to see you and tell you I’m 
never going to tell, and you mustn’t let on, either. 
I knew you didn’t mean to hurt me, and I haven’t 
told anybody, and I’m not going to.” 

At last the sluggish soul was stirred to its 
depths. John dropped by the white bed, buried 
his shaggy head in the sheet, and sobbed till 
Barty cried in sympathy. 

To Barty, however, the explanation of John’s 
grief lay in the terrible disgrace of being “kept 
back.” 

“Don't you mind, John,” he consoled. 
“Teacher’s awful nice. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if I was kept back in her room. She’s 
awful pretty. Perhaps they’ll promote you in 
February.” 

“TI don’t mind about that,” choked John. 
“They don’t never promote me very often. But 
I didn’t mean to —” and here Teacher’s words 
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didn’t mean to be brutal to you.” 

Barty, ill as he was, was impressed, even as 
the boys had been, by this new word, and his 
attempts at comfort were redoubled. 

“You weren’t brutal,” he said. ‘“That’s when 
men kick horses. You didn’t mean to hurt me. 
I always knew you didn’t mean anything but 
fun, and that’s why I won’t tell on you. ’*Taint 
as bad as you think.” 

But John could not be comforted. “I aint 
been brought up well. ‘Teacher told me I aint, 
Nobody don’t look after me any, and, 


the white bed which Mary Grogan toiled to keep 


bed,” he groaned, letting his head grovel in the 
sheets once more. * 

To be “kept back” was indeed hard, and to, 
have nobody make his bed! Why, Barty had 
never known what it was to live without that 
white bed, sacredly guarded through the day, | 
into which he had been cozily tucked every | 
night of his life. To him it was sign and symbol | 
of all that was pleasant, all that was ambitious. | 

And now, in his loneliness and weakness, he | 





sometimes felt almost a privileged character | | 


because he could lie in the white bed all day. | 
And John had nobody to make his bed, and 
perhaps his bed wasn’t white at all! 

Barty was growing very weary, now. He 
gave John’s shaggy head a little pat. 

“Don’t you mind about me, John. I’m awful 
sorry about your bed. Ma’ll let you come to see 
me every day. I’d rather have you than Eddy 
Bryant. I guess —” and poor, weak little Barty 
was asleep. 

John shambled softly out of the room, locked 
the door, and put the key beneath the mat. 

Thereafter, no day passed throughout the hot 
summer that he did not visit Barty. Sometimes 
Barty moaned with the awful weakness of ebbing 
life; sometimes he dropped from one restless | 
nap into another ; but still he 
lingered on, no one could tell 
why. 

John could not talk much, 
and Barty could not have 
listened, but the sick boy 
never failed to say, “Don’t 
you mind about me,” and 
poor, dull John, for love’s 
sake walked less heavily, 








“GO BACK, GO BACK, 'RINDY HATCH.” 


and held his head higher that he might | 
better serve the little lad to whom he had been 
“brutal.” 

Weare all bought with a price. It is an eternal | 
principle. Who shall be bold enough to say that | 
Barty Grogan’s life was lived wholly in vain, or 
that John York’s soul was not worth the great 
ransom given ? 

One day the young minister told Barty he | 
would not live to play among the other boys 
again. 

The boy did not seem to be much impressed. 
He had grown too weak to care what came now, 
and the days were very hot, and the nights very 
long. 

Sometimes it seemed to the young clergyman 
that the only tie that bound him at all to life 
was the determination to resist his mother’s 
appeal : 

“Tell ma who did it, Barty?” 

But later in the day Barty said to John, “I 
want you should be good to ma, and don’t you 
ever tell her who did it. She'll feel awful bad 
when she hasn’t got me, and perhaps she’l! like 
you then.” 

Another day and Mary Grogan did not go to 
her work. The doctor came, and then the young 
minister, and the faces of both were very grave 
and solemn. 

Barty lay white and still upon his white bed. 
His eyes opened and fell upon his mother sitting 
by the foot of the bed. Behind her stood the 
doctor and the clergyman, whose face was hidden 
in his hand. 

“Ma,” whispered Barty, “you don’t mind, do 
you, because I didn’t tell? He didn’t mean to 
hurt me. You'll be good to John, won’t you, 
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ma, because he hasn’t got any mother-— and 
nobody makes his bed.” 
And then the little whisper stopped, and Barty 
got his double promotion. 
Evizapetu Y. RutTan. 


a 





HOPE AND YOUTH. 


Is not the lark companion of the spring 
And should not hope—that skylark of tne heart— 
Bear, with her sunny song, youth company ? 

L. E. Landon. 








What William Henry Did. 


HAT William Henry would do! 
next was a problem that kept his 
aunt, Dorinda Hatch, in a state of | 
constant unrest, for as she ex- 
pressed it, “What William Henry 
does next is always so much worse 
than what he did last that I can’t 
be prepared for it, no matter what 
it is.” 

She had often been heard to add, 
“If he wasn’t the only child of my 
only sister and she dead and in| 
her grave, and if I hadn’t promised | 
rn her on her death-bed to take 

* William Henry and bea mother to 

him, I’d pack him off to some orphan 

asylum, where he’d be likely to get the discipline 
I’m not able to give him. I couldn’t stand it at 
all if it wasn’t for the fact that I know William 
Henry doesn’t mean to make so much trouble.” 

That was true enough. There was nothing 
really mean or vicious about William Henry; 
but he was woefully heedless, and had a surpris- 
ing capacity for mischief, although only ten 
years of age and hardly as large as the average 
boy of eight. 

“What he lacks in body he must more than 
make up in brain,” 
his Aunt Dorinda 
said, “for he can 
think of more things 
to do in one day 
than ten other boys 
ean think of in a 
month.” 

This fertility of 
invention, however, 
served no more 
useful end than 
contributing to the 
merriment of the 
village. 

One day in May 
Aunt Dorinda fell 
to worrying becauses 
William Henry had 
led a blameless life 
for three whole 
days. 

“When William 
Henry doesn’t do 
anything upsetting 
for three whole days 
he’s either going to 
come down with a 

sick spell or he’s going to 
do something extraordi- 
nary,” said his aunt. 

But William Henry was not at 
that moment engaged in doing 
anything “upsetting.” The day 
was rainy, and the boy was up in his Aunt 
Dorinda’s attic, examining the varied contents of 
some old trunks. He was, it is true, creating a 
great deal of disorder, but his aunt was not an 
overparticular housekeeper, and a little disorder | 
gave her no concern. 

William Henry had probed to the bottom of a 
small red chest containing nothing but old papers 
and letters and books, when he picked up a 
faded yellow pasteboard card about six or eight 
inches long by five or six in width. On the card 
in large black letters was printed: 


SMALL POX HERE. 








On the back of this gruesome relic was written 
in Aunt Dorinda’s angular hand, “This card 
was tacked to my Father’s front door from Jan. 
10th 1845 to Apr. 16th, 1845 durin whitch time 
my father and two of my ants and two brothers 
and one sister had smallpox. One ant died 
but all the others got well. I did not have it as 
I was not Born until the next yeer. There was 
an eppydemic of smallpox here in 1845 but it 
was not fatal except in the case of my ant and 
2 others.” 

William Henry took the card to the one 
cobwebbed window of the attic, brushed the dust 
from it with his sleeve and slowly spelled out 
what his aunt had written. Then he said, with 
a twinkle in his blue eyes, “I can beat my ‘a-n-t’ 
spelling, anyhow,” and he buttoned the card 
under his jacket. 

“I’m going to show that card to Jack Hooper,” 
he thought. “He was bragging the other day 
that he had had two uncles die of yellow fever, 
and he acted as if he didn’t believe it when I 
said I’d had an aunt die of the smallpox. I’ll 
show him if I didn’t! I wish I could find 
something up here to prove how one of my great- 
uncles was blown up in a boiler explosion—he 
acted as if he didn’t believe that, either.” 

Unable to find such evidence, and the sun 
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having suddenly shone forth, William Henry 
went down-stairs, where his aunt set him t: 
sweeping the rain and some drifted cherr, 
blossoms from the front poreh. He had begun t) 
perform this task when the card slipped fron, 
under his jacket to the floor of the porch 
William Henry’ picked it up, punched a little 
hole in it and hung it on a nail driven into 
pillar of the porch, on which his aunt daily hun 
the card to call the iceman. 

When the front porch was swept, the side 
porch needed William Henry’s attention. Just 
as he had finished sweeping it Dan Covel, wit! 
whom William Henry was “chummy,” came 
running up to him and reported that the heavy, 
| rains had caused the river to rise like “all fury,” 
so that there was the delightful prospect of an 
overflow in the lower part of the town. At this 
exciting news William Henry hurried away ti 
the river with Dan. The forgotten smallpox 


| card was left hanging on the post. 


An hour later Aunt Dorinda was seated by ai: 
upper front window sewing, when she saw ol 
lady Draper come in at the front gate. 

“Dear me!” thought Aunt Dorinda, “I hope 
she hasn’t come to stay all day. She’s deaf as a 
post, and it hoarses me all up to screech to her 
the way I have to.” 

But Aunt Dorinda was saved this ordeal, 
for when she went down to the front door to 
admit her visitor she was amazed to see the ol 
lady turn on the lower step of the porch 
and go hurrying toward the gate, screaming in 
affright : 

“Go back, go back, ’Rindy Hatch! Don’t you 
come nigh me! Oh, my land! I’ll ketch if, sure 
as shootin’! Go back!’ 

She waved her hands frantically and glanced 
back over her shoulder in terror. 

Once outside the gate she turned and called 
shrilly, ““Who’s got it?” 

“Got what ?’’ asked Mrs. Hatch, but when she 
stepped out on to the porch Mrs. Draper cried 
out sternly, “Don’t you dare come nigh me!” 
and fled down the muddy road. 

“Well, I’ll be switched!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Hatch, as she stepped back into the house. “If 
that don’t beat me! I’ve heard before that there 
was insanity in her family. It’s saved me 
screaming my lungs out, anyhow!” 

She went back to her window and. had hardly 
taken up her sewing when she saw a man, 
unmistakably an agent of some sort, enter the 
gate. 

“T’ll make short shift of him,” said Aunt 
Dorinda, irritably, as she went down-stairs. “I 
don’t want any book, or furniture polish, or 
patent nutmeg grater, or soap, or imperishable 
lamp-wick, or nothing! And I’ll tell him so!” 

But just as she opened the door the man 
turned and fled so precipitately that he slipped 
on the wet boards of the walk and fell headlong. 
He sprang up with all possible speed, and the 
latch of the gate not working readily, he jumped 
over the fence and ran down the road without a 
word. 

“Well, upon my word!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hatch. 
“T wish I could get rid of all agents that easy. 
I declare if the fellow isn’t running still!” 

Half an hour later an extremely dirty tramp 
came shuffling down the road and stopped at the 
gate. Aunt Dorinda watched him from her seat 
by the window, intending to call out that she had 
nothing for him as soon as he was near enough 
to hear. He came half way up the walk, and 
when Mrs. Hatch raised the window he, too, 
turned and fled without even looking back. 

“There must be something skeery about me,” 
said Mrs. Hatch. “I’ll see.” She went to a 
mirror in the room and looked at herself. 

“T don’t see but what I look as I always 
look,” she said. “I know I’m rather homely, 
but I never knew that I was homely enough to 
scare a tramp out of his senses.” 

The Hatch house was in the suburbs of the 
town. The nearest house was a considerable 
distance down the road. Old Mrs. Draper had 
stopped at this house, which was occupied by a 
family named Jaynes. 

Soon after the disappearance of the tramp Mrs. 
Hatch saw Teddy Jaynes, a boy of thirteen, 
come up the road. When he reached the gate 
he began to scream at the top of his voice, 
“S-a-a-a-y! S-a-a-y there! Mis’ H-a-a-tch!” 

Mrs. Hatch raised the window, whereupon 
Teddy threw a good-sized stone with such 
violence that it dented the front door badly. 
“There’s a note tied to the stone,” he called 
out. 

“What do you mean by acting so?” said Mrs. 
Hatch, in amazement. ‘Come here and tell 
me!” 

“Not much I won’t!” retorted Teddy. “Ma 
said for me not to go inside the gate or I might 
ketch it! She said for me to run like lightning 
soon as I’d thrown the note, and I’m going to!” 
and away he sped. 

“Another lunatic abroad,” said Mrs. Hatch, 
grimly, as she went down-stairs to get the note. 
Smoothing out the crumpled bit of paper, she 
read : 


DEAR Mrs. HATCH: We are very sorry to 
know of the dreadful affliction that has been 
visited upon you and would be only too glad to 
do anything in our power, if there was anything 
we could do at such a time. We are extremely 
anxious to know who has it, and if it is Mr. Hatch 
will you please hang a red cloth out of your upper 
south window, which we can see plainly from our 
side porch. If it is William Henry please hang 
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out a white cloth, and if it is your dear old mother 
hang out both a white and a red cloth. You can’t 
tell how sorry we are for you, and we sincerely 
hope that all will come out well. 

: Mary C. JAYNES. 


“Well, I’m beat!” said Mrs. Hatch, as she 
went up-stairs. “I’ve no more idea than the 
man in the moon what Mary Jaynes means! 
[’d like to see myself hanging out red and white 
rags without knowing what’ I’m hanging them 
out for! I know what T’ll do! I’ll go straight 
ilown to the Jaynes’s and ask them what they 
mean, that’s what I’ll do!” 

A few moments later Mrs. Hatch went down 
the road, holding her calico skirts well up out 
of the mud. She looked anxious and irritated. 

Teddy Jaynes was swinging on the front gate, 
and when he saw her approach he sped into the 
house. The next moment half a dozen frightened 
Jaynes faces appeared at the front window. 

Mrs. Hatch had just entered the gate when 
Mrs. Jaynes raised a window and said, in a tone | 
of entreaty : 

“Please don’t come any nigher, Mrs. Hatch! 
If there is anything we can do for you, say so, 
and we’ll do it gladly, but don’t expose us all by 
coming into the house!’ 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Hatch. “I’m coming 
in to find out what you meant by sending me 
that silly note! I’m going to—” 

She started toward the house, when not only 
the window but all of the shades were pulled | 
down, and all the response she got to her 
knocking on the door came from Mrs. Jaynes, 
who seemed to be speaking from some place of 
safety and seclusion up-stairs. 

“Go away, Mrs. Hatch!” she said, sternly. 
“IT want to be neighborly and do what’s right, 
but I can’t and won’t have you coming into the | 
house. Please go away!’ 

This made Mrs. Hatch so indignant that she | 
said, hotly, “Well, I'll go, Mary Jaynes, and I’ll 
stay gone, and I’ll thank you never to darken 
my door again!” And Mrs. Hatch departed, | 
angrier and more puzzled than before. 

She entered her own domain by a side gate 
and door and thus failed to discover the small- | 
pox placard. \ 

She had been at home about half an hour | 
when she saw Miss Nancy Dart, a warm-| 
hearted, elderly woman who lived in the village, | 
approaching the house. 

“There comes Nancy Dart,”’ said Mrs. Hatch. 
“I wonder if she’ll have a fit and streak off | 
erazy like every one else who’s been here | 
to-day.” 

But Nancy Dart walked boldly to thé door | 
and rang the bell. When Mrs. Hatch hurried 
down, the somewhat emotional Nancy exclaimed: | 

“T’ve heard about it, Mrs. Hatch, and I’ve | 
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amiss,”’ she said, “and I’ve let you go many a 

time when I ought to have whipped you. So 

just take off your jacket, William Henry Myers!’ 
J. L. HARBOUR. 
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Laughing Sylvi’s Boy. 
In Five Chapters.— Chapter III. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


S Still ran down to the water- 
tank from the spring, after 
his fight with the lynx, he 
was seen, just as he reached 
the door of the shanty, by 
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| attempted to put a legal attachment on Still’s | and landed on the horse’s body; but one of its 
| wages. One of them was the grocer; the other | great, soft-padded hind feet slid off backward, 
was the crafty doctor. The doctor filed his | and came down on the “trencher”’ of the trap. 
attachment first, much to the grocer’s disgust, | Still heard the snap of the stiff springs. 

for either bill would take the whole of the boy’s; The next moment that old tom-lynx fairly 
pay. rent the forest with his screams, and the air 

Still foresaw that nothing would be left for | above the horse appeared to be full of him! He 
the purchase of food unless he could add to his | seemed to turn several different kinds of back 
income. The grocer advised him to occupy his | somersaultsat once! He twisted, leaped upward, 
leisure in collecting spruce gum, and offered to | bolted sidewise, bit the trap, bit himself, clawed 
pay him forty cents a pound for it. Still agreed | the carcass, clawed the snow, spat, growled, 
to try it, but he preferred to do trapping. So/| threshed up a cloud of snow mixed with his own 
the grocer lent him a large trap, and advanced | fur, and filled the air about equally with pun- 
him a dollar with which to buy a decrepit old | gent musk and ear-splitting screeches. 
horse for bait. | ‘Then he did it all over again. 

When Still mounted the animal and started to| The other four lynxes, astonished at the 
ride to the tank he heard the horse’s shoes clink, | disturbance, dashed up the trunks of trees, 
and it occurred to him that shoes were no longer | perched among the branches, and sat and snarled 
needed by this horse. He therefore rode to the | from sympathy. 





“John!” he exclaimed. | blacksmith’s shop, and the blacksmith gave him | 


All this Still watched from the half-open shanty 


|railway accident. 


“ Look! 
b alpen blood !”” 

The engineer shut off steam and whistled for 
brakes ; the train came slowly to a stop. Then 
the fireman, the freight conductor and two or 
three brakemen ran back to the tank. 

“What in the world’s been afoul of you?” 
they exclaimed; for the boy’s gory appearance 
suggested wounds worse than those he had 
received. 

“Lucy V.,” replied Still, holding snow to his 
neck. “He scratched me some, but I gave him 
as good as I got.” 

“Well; you get into the caboose and come 
along to Scammon Hollow, where there’s a 
doctor,” advised the conductor. “You look all 
torn to pieces,” and he began to hurry Still away. 

“‘No, I’ll stay here at the tank,” he said. “I 
don’t feel very much hurt, and the aqueduct’s 
frozen up. I’ve got to thaw it out.” 

The trainmen looked at one another and 
laughed, and then all ran back to the train. 

“What ailed him?” the engineer asked the 
fireman. 

“Says a lynx attacked him.” 

The engineer grew indignant. “It’s a shame,” 
he said, “to put a boy therealone! These woods 
are full of the cats, and they’re savager than sin 
this time of year. It’s Bill’s boy, isn’t it?” 

“Bill” was Laughing Sylvi’s late husband, 
Still’s stepfather, who had been killed in the 
“T don’t know,” said the 
fireman. ‘“He’s a pretty good chunk of a boy, 
whosever boy he is.” 

Left to his own devices, Still let his scratches 
take care of themselves, and began heating water 
again. Taking care to “look oop,” he carried 
hot water to the spring until the water started to 
run into the tank. Then he prepared his break- 
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forty cents for the shoes. 

Still then rode back to the grocer and paid him 
the cash “on account,” thereby reducing his 
personal indebtedness to sixty cents. The grocer 
was so much impressed with the lad’s shrewdness 
| and fairness that he opened a new account with 
| the family. 

The grocer had bidden Still kill the patient old 








“HE PLUCKED UP COURAGE AND SALLIED FORTH.” 


come right up to stay with you and see you | fast, which was his supper of the previous | horse by a blow on the head with an axe, but 


through it. You know I’m a born nurse, and 
I’ve had the disease, and I haven’t forgot how 
good you were to me when I had typhoid fever 
so long five years ago. I’ve brought things 


evening over again. 
Because he had fighting blood in him, his grim 


| after riding him to the tank Still felt so much pity 
| for the animal that he could not bring himself to 


| door, with less fear, however, than anxiety lest 
| the animal should free himself and escape. A 
| lynx-skin was then worth from three to six 
dollars. 

| The axe was Still’s only weapon. Presently 
| he sallied forth, axe in hand, with the thought 
| that he might approach near enough to knock 
the lynx on the head, restrained as it was by the 
trap and chain; but the infuriated 
brute sprang at him so spitefully 
that he was afraid it might free its 
foot, or that the chain might part. 

As it faced him, screeching, Still 
could see a dull stain on the white 
fur of its breast, which convinced 
him it was the same one which he 
had previously fought. 

He was in dread of the other 
lynxes, which, seeing their mate 
assailed, growled menacingly in the 
trees, and made feints of coming 
down to attack him; but he soon 
drove them away by throwing brands 
from his stove at them, and finally 
hit on a stratagem for killing the 
lynx in the trap. He felled a fir-tree 
so that its boughs, spreading over 
the whole space that the chained 
lynx could cover, crushed the beast 
down with such violence, and so 
confined its movements, that he 
was able to approach and strike it 
on the head. 

It was nearly three o’clock in the 
morning when Still killed the lynx, 
and he was fully occupied until 
daylight in removing the skin. 

The next night he set his trap 
again, but the other lynxes avoided 
the old horse. Afterward he carried a quarter 
of the carcass into the woods on the other side of 
the track, and there he caught another lynx. A 





battle had curiously cheered him. He wanted | strike, although he knew that to leave the old | week later he trapped two more. Of the rest of 
to kill the lynx. He was pleased at having | beast standing out-of-doors at night, unfed, was | the pack he heard no more. 


enough in my bag to do me a month and I’m | something definite to fight; it was the indefinite | even more cruel than to kill it. Several times he 
going to stay and help you out, and don’t you | that had frightened him. With his mind full of | took up and threw down the axe, and passed a | the bank of the frozen brook, and also a “‘saple,” 
feel so dreadful over it all. Everybody’s dreadful | thoughts of this real enemy, he never afterward | wretched hour, until a train stopped at the tank, | or pine-marten. For the otter skins the grocer 


sorry for you, and I don’t think that the town 
authorities will insist on any of you being carried | 
to the pest-house, for you live so far out and kind 
of isolated. I met Jonas Dyke, one of the! 
selectmen, on my way here, and he said he didn’t 
think you’d need to go out to the pest-house if 
you was properly quarantined here. Now, who’s 
got it?” 

“Got what, Nancy Dart?” 

“T’d say ‘what’ with a smallpox card on my 
front porch, Dorindy Hatch!’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say! Do you mean to say that 
you don’t know that there is a smallpox card on 
your front porch post?” 

“Where?” asked Mrs. Hatch, faintly. 

She stepped out on to the porch, and when | 








“SOMETHING EATABLE.” 


Naney pointed to the card Mrs. Hatch stared | 


long at it before she said : 

“Tt’s some of William Henry’s doings. I knew 
something awful would come of his being so) 
good three whole days.” 

“And you haven't any smallpox here?” 

“No more than you have.” 

“Well, it’s all over town that you’ve smallpox 
here,”’ 

Mrs. Hatch groaned and said, sternly, “T’ll | 
settle with William Henry!” 

The fact that William Henry had had no 
intention of causing so much trouble did not save | 
him from his aunt’s wrath. 

“A boy like you never gets a punishment 





passed so terrifying a night as that first one. 


| and the men jumped down from it to speak to 


In February he trapped two otters beneath 


at Scammon Hollow allowed him twelve dollars. 


The squalling of the lynxes waked him at him, and to give him some provisions. When | Altogether his trap earned for him thirty-one 


times, for a family, or pack, of these creatures 


| they learned of his “bait”? and why he did not 


| dollars, and this encouraging experience roused 


haunted the forest, but their ugly cries had lost | like to kill it, they laughed, but they liked him |in him that taste for trapping which afterward 
the power to keep him awake long. In short, | all the better. Then the fireman, taking a sledge | took such a singular direction. 


the lad had that streak of pugnacious courage | from his tool-box, led the horse back into the | 


which, as the old phrase is, enabled some of our 
hunting forefathers to “whip their weight in 
wildcats.”’ 

Word of his adventure had gone out among 
the railroad men, and for the next two or three 
days nearly every freight-train stopped there, 
ostensibly for water, but really to see how the 
boy was faring. 

To the rough, good-natured chaff and questions 
of the men, Still replied that he was all right; 
and that he really was so seemed quite evident, 

for he always had a fire going 


His pluck in sticking to his post 
had won the admiration of the 
railroad men, and as they carried 
food in the cabooses, nearly 
every train that passed gave 
Still something eatable. In run- 
ning past him, a conductor would 
toss out a loaf of bread, or part 
of a boiled ham. Those who 
stopped gave him coffee and 
sugar, and once a basket con- 
taining four dozen eggs. 

j On Christmas day the crew of 
one train brought him a big 
mince-pie, and the crew of 
another gave him a sugar-cake. 
These were Still’s first Christmas 
presents. He carried the cake 
and most of the eggs to his mother’s house; 





|for the weather had become moderate, and 


he knew that the tank pipes would not freeze, 
even if the fire went out for a few hours. 

At that little poverty-stricken house there was 
not sufficient food for the children; and Granny 
Shepley, Laughing Sylvi’s mother-in-law, was 
very unwell. Knowing that the family was 


| extremely poor, the doctor had refused to attend 


it until he learned that Still was at work for the 


| railroad company. Afterward he paid two and 


three visits a week all winter, at two dollars a 
visit, although granny’s ailment was only the 
incurable one of old age. 

Two persons at Scammon Hollow soon 


| woods and despatched it as mercifully as possible. 
The night was clear and cold, with a bright 
| moon. Still set his trap with some difficulty, 
| for the springs were very stiff, and fastened the 


| end of the trap chain around a fir sapling. The 


| trap he placed close to the carcass, and threw a | 


| little snow loosely over it. 
As the moon rose over the tree-tops and lighted 
the long line of railroad through the forest, Still 
sat at the door and watched the trap. An owl 
was hooting, and the trees snapped with the 


cold, but for a long time all else was still. Then 





and the water running properly. | two little saw-whet owls came flitting about the | 


a. and down in the bed of the brook, under 
the trestle, a hare, surprised by a marten, uttered 
a sudden shriek. 

Wearied at length, Still fell asleep, but was 
wakened a little after midnight by the peculiar, 
| rasping screech of a lynx. A few moments 
later two lynxes came in sight, in pursuit of a 
hare, which darted around to the rear of the 
water-tank, and scudded past the body of the 
horse. 

The two loup-cerviers pursued it hotly, 


The only drop of bitter in his cup at this 
|time was a letter from Mr. Jenkins, who, 
| having now learned where Still had gone, wrote 
| abusively, and threatened him with a terrible 
| flogging if he did not return at once. 

Toward the latter part of the winter the boy 
began to gather spruce gum. He was often able 
to collect three pounds during the day, and in 
the evening he cleaned the gum from adhering 
bark and moss. In the course of forty-two days 
he had visited nearly every spruce-tree within a 
mile of the tank, and had over ninety pounds of 
| clean gum. 
| Although his sales kept the family in food, its 

financial condition was still very bad. As the 
| erafty doctor had been making regular visits to 
Granny Shepley all winter, his bills exceeded 
| Still’s dollar a day by twenty dollars before 
| March had passed; but the grocer, who was 
| really a kind-hearted man, let his old bill stand, 
and supplied provisions to the destitute family 
as fast as Still brought in fur and gum. 

| “That’s amighty good boy,” he said to every- 
| body who came to his store. “I tell you that 
| boy’s a fine, manly lad |” 


screeching with eagerness; but when the hare | With the advance of spring a fire beneath the 
ran past the horse, they stopped short and | water-tank became unnecessary; the trackmen 
crouched, staring with big, round, silvery eyes could take care of the aqueduct, and so, on the 
and sniffing at this large, dead animal. Imme-| first of April, Still was discharged. It chanced 
diately three others came from the woods, and | that the doctor, an uncommonly mean member 
skulked along the railroad track in the bright of a noble profession, was at the house on the 
moonlight. | afternoon the boy came home from the tank. 
Holding the door open a crack, Still, now | When he learned that Still had lost his job, he 
wide-awake, watched the strange scene, so char- | talked to him angrily about what would be done 
acteristic of a Northern forest in midwinter. | if payment was not forthcoming. 
| The moonlight shone on the gray-white fur of “Well,” Still finally replied, “go ahead. You’ve 
| the wild animals, glinted on their tasselled ears, | had every dollar I have earned all winter, and 
| and caused their large eyes to look even more | there’s nothing more for you, so far’s I can see.” 
silvery. For some moments they crouched and| “You come down to my house to-morrow 
eyed the horse, as if astonished and uncertain. | morning and work on my wood-pile,” said the 
Then one began to growl softly, and after a little | doctor. 
the other four began growling also, as if taking| So Still went to work the next day with saw 
up arefrain. They crept nearer, circled about, | and axe. There were seven cords of four-foot 
and growled louder and louder, apparently to | wood. He slowly worked his way through six 
raise each other’s courage. | cords of it, and thought he saw liberty ahead ; 
Finally, the largest, which Still thought was the | but the next day the doctor had three cords more 
| one that had attacked him, made a sudden spring | drawn, and four days later three cords more. 
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Clearly the doctor realized that he had got hold 
of a boy who was willing to work; but the next 
day, while the doctor was absent, Still put away 
the axe and the saw, and told the doctor’s wife 
that he was going away. 

“You can’t go till that wood-pile is worked 
up,” she replied, tartly. 

“Well,” said Still, “I think I have come 
about as near to working up this wood-pile as 
the doctor has to curing Granny Shepley.” 

He went to the railroad station and boarded 
the first south-bound train that passed—there 
was not a train’s crew that would not carry Still 
wherever he wanted to go. So he came back to 
his native town, and the next day presented 
himself at Farmer Jenkins’s place. 

The farmer was a choleric man; his wrath 
had been growing all winter. When Still 
approached the kitchen door, Jenkins shook and 
cuffed him. 

‘‘Where have you been all winter?” he cried. 
“What d’ye mean by not coming back when I 
bid ye? Now, young man, step yourself to work 
on that wood-pile! D’ye think I’m going to 
hire help to work up the year’s wood, and you 
riding round on the railroad?” 

“Tf I stay and work, I must have wages,” 
Still said, making nothing of the farmer’s blows. 


“My folks are badly off.” 
‘““Wages!” shouted Jenkins. “What d’ye 
mean? Your folks! You haven’t got any 


folks! You’re my bound boy!” 

He shook Still again, dragged him out to the 
wood-pile, and thrust the wood-saw into his 
hands. ‘Now you get to work, or I’ll tan your 
jacket for ye!” he exclaimed. “Talk to me of 
wages!” 

Still worked through that day, but feeling 
pretty certain that nothing could be earned there, 
decided to leave. He dared not go until the 
farmer went away on business. At the first 
chance he went into the house and told Mrs. 
Jenkins that he was going back to Scammon 
Hollow. It was characteristic of the boy that 
he thus gave a sort of notice. 

“T told you last fall that I would come back 
this spring if I could,’ he said to the farmer’s 
wife. ‘“‘I’d stay and work, but my folks haven’t 
got anything in the house to eat.” 

On arriving at his mother’s house the next day, 
he founda scene of festivity instead of starvation! 
A wedding was in full progress. Laughing 
Sylvi, thrown on her own resources, had, despite 
the drawback of her numerous children, captured 
another husband, and thus provided Still with a 
new stepfather. The man had been drinking, 
and not relishing his stepson’s disapproving 
eye, he peremptorily told Still to get out of the 
house. 

“I’m skipper here now!’ said he. 
time’s up!” 

Still went to talk with his good friend, the 
grocer, who told him that the doctor was still 
searching for him. “You’d better go away,” 
said he. “By all the right in the world, you 
don’t owe that doctor a cent.” 

Still accordingly went to the railway station, 
and boarded a north-bound freight. From that 
hour he was lost to the sight and knowledge of 
every one in that part of the world. 

The doctor questioned the trainmen, but they 
laughed at him, and told him “they guessed Still 
had got out of the reach of the doctors and 
farmers this ti 


“Your 





(To be continued.) 





An Old Buffalo Bull. 


UFFALOES, in the days when they 
abounded on the Western plains, used to 
drive an old buffalo bull from the herd 

and abandon him to his fate. The feeble brute 
sought a stream or lake, where he could find 
good grass without too much exertion. Solitude, 
foreign to him from birth, robbed him of his 
courage, and made him so nervous that the 
rustling of a leaf, or even his own shadow, fright- 
ened him. 

“Nobody,” writes Colonel Inman, in his book, 
“The Old Santa Fé Trail,” “ever saw one of 
these miserable and helplessly forlorn creatures 
dying a natural death, or ever heard of such an 
occurrence. The cowardly coyote and the gray 
wolf had already marked him for their own; 
and they rarely missed their calculations.” The 
author describes a scene he witnessed in 1866, 
while riding on the top of a divide, with a party 
of friends: 

We saw standing below in the valley an old 
buffalo bull, the very picture of despair. Sur- 
rounding him were seven gray wolves. The 
poor beast had determined to die game. His 
great shaggy head, filled with burs, was lowered 
to the ground; his tongue, black and parched, 
lolied out of his mouth. At intervals he uttered 
a feeble roar, to which the wolves, sitting on 
their haunches in a semicircle in front of the 
beast, responded with a howl. 

The bull made a dart at the nearest wolf, and 
tumbled him, howling with pain, over the prairie. 
The other wolves started for his hind legs to 
hamstring him. The buffalo turned to repel the 
attack ; the wolves turned as quickly, and again 
fastened their jaws on his heels. His hind 
quarters streamed with blood; he showed signs 


of weakness, but he did not dare to lie down; 
that would have been fatal, although he had 
killed three of the wolves. Then one of the 
hunters mercifully shot him, and the wolves ate 
his thin, tough carcass. 
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MAKE YOUR WEATHER. 


Be master of the cents, 
Let them not master 
Compel the sunshine io o thy ‘soul, 
However rough the 
Reabianie Farningham. 





Cowboys to the Rescue. 


N the morning of July 3, 1873, I 
was sitting in the 
shade of our adobe 
ranch building on the 
bank of the South 
Platte, when I noticed 
aman staggering along 
the dusty trail to the 
north of the horse 
corral. 

“Some drunken pil- 
‘ ‘ grim from Julesburg,” 

— t| Ithought ; for although 

ages Teal Julesburg was nearly 

pelea | one hundred miles dis- 

gg oe tant, [ knew that more 

fs than one tramp had 

there bought enough “tanglefoot’’ to keep him 

drunk until he either reached Denver or lost his 
scalp on the way. 

I regarded the man lazily until he came so 
near that his head and features began to take 
definite shape. Then I saw, with alarm, that 
his hatless head was literally the color of blood, 
and that his shirt-front was marked with dark 
streaks. I got up and hurried to meet him. To 
my horror, upon a near approach, I discovered 
that he had not only been wounded in the head, 
but had been actually scalped! 

I will not attempt to describe his frightful 
condition. Yet he had full control of his facul- 
ties, and began rapidly telling his sad story as I 
put my arm about him to steady his walk. 

He had been travelling toward Denver from 
the East, driving a light wagon which contained 
only himself, his wife and a few household 
articles and provisions. They had camped 
on the river about two miles below our 
ranch the night before. About daylight, 
just as they were getting breakfast, they 
had been pounced upon by a party of 
mounted Indians, who rode out from the 
mouth of a gulch close at hand, and opened 
fire upon them. 

“T was frying a pan of bacon,” said the 

man,—his name was William Rosamond, — 
“when suddenly I heard them yelling. I 
looked up, and just got a glimpse of them— 
a dozen or fifteen, I should say—when 
they began firing, and I felt what might 
have been a stroke on my head, and no 
more. When I woke up I was the way you 
see me. The wreck of my wagon was 
there, but my wife and horses were gone. 
And so I staggered away, and here I am; 
and whether I ought to thank God I didn’t 
see my wife lying there dead is more than 
I know. I suppose — carried her 
away a prisoner.” 

At the sight of the poor man there was 
in me a fury of desire to punish the fiends 
who had so mutilated him; and when he 
begged me to go at once to the nearest post 
for help to rescue his wife, I said, ‘“There’s 
no need. As there were only twelve or 
fifteen of them, we'll try it oursel 

“Rouse! rouse!”’? I shouted to my men 
in the hut. Fortunately there were in it 
five of them asleep. 

They roused instantly, and were as sur- 
prised, horrified and fierce as myself at the 
dreadful plight of Rosamond. While I set 
about washing and dressing his wounded 
head, they bolted some food and coffee, sad- 
died horses, and declared they would follow 
the Indians anywhere, if only their trail 
could be struck and kept. 

The bullet, I found, had struck Rosa- 
mond on the temple near the left eye, and 
had not penetrated the skull, but had 
passed around under the skin and come out 
behind the ear. The scalping-knife had bared 
the skull on top in a circle about four inches in 
diameter. I soon had the wounds dressed and 
bandaged ; then, at his urgent request, we left 
the man to care for himself. 

With a two days’ ration in our saddle-bags, 
and an extra pony for each of us, we galloped 
away in pursuit of the Indians, and soon found 
the wreck of the wagon beside the trail some 
two miles from the ranch. 

After a thorough search for some distance on 
every side, we became satisfied that Mrs. Rosa- 
mond had been taken captive. Then we took 
the trail of the ponies of the Indians, and of 
the two shod horses they had captured. 

As this trail led us across the sandy valley to 
the north, we judged the party to be Cheyennes 
or Sioux, for Arapahoes or Comanches would, 
most likely, have taken the opposite direction. 

“Bow-Legs,” our expert tracker, formerly a 
“pony express” rider, rode in advance at a jog 








trot over hard ground, and at a gallop across the 
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frequent sand tracts, all the time leaning forward, 
with his face beside his pony’s neck, and his 
eyes following the prints of the shoes of the 
shod horses. And so, about noon, he led us up 
to the high land which formed the divide between 
the Platte and Crow Creek. The day was clear, 
hot, and fortunately devoid of that haze or 
mirage which so often prevails in that region. 

“Now, boss,” said Bow-Legs, “get out your 
glass and take a squint down across "bout fifteen 
or twenty miles ahead. The Indians have only 
been riding at a jog, and they ought to be in 
sight.” 

As I was superintendent of a large “round- 
up,” I always carried in my saddle holsters a 
signal-service glass of first-rate power. Now, 
after a moment’s scrutiny, my binocular hap- 
pened to catch the savages just as they were 
going over a ridge. I had time to count sixteen 
horsemen and a number of led animals before 
they disappeared. 

“Only sixteen of ’em!” said Bow-Legs. 
“Good enough! We'll make things warm for 
them.” 

He had, in fact, “stood off ” thirteen alone on 
one eccasion. On another he had whipped nine 
Utes single-handed, and had chased the four 
survivors several miles—so much did his new 
breech-loader overmatch their bows and arrows 
and inferior guns. 

As our Indians were going north, we were 
confident they would camp on Crow Creek, and 
we jogged easily after them. They evidently had 
no fear of pursuit, as they were travelling in a 
squad and going leisurely. In fact, such isolated 
outrages as the one they had just committed, 
usually went unpunished in those days, and they 
probably thought their crime would not soon be 
discovered, as they had assailed the Rosamonds 
on an old trail that was little used. 

At four o’clock that afternoon we were 
cautiously trailing within a cafion which led 
through the breaks or bluffs south of Crow Creek 
Valley. After we had ridden for some two 
hours down the arroyo, which deepened and 
became quite rough as we advanced, Bow-Legs 
pronounced the trail very fresh. At last he 
halted just as he was on the turn of a sharp 
corner, and motioned for us to gallop up. 

As we joined him he gave a wild yell and 
dashed the spurs into his horse’s flanks. Fol- 





I SHOUTED.”’ 


‘ROUSE! ROUSE!" 


lowing close in his wake, I had the valley of 
Crow Creek burst suddenly upon my view, and 
I saw that the Indians had picketed their ponies 
and pitched a couple of teepees on the bank of 
the stream, some three hundred yards away. 
Straight at their camp we charged. 

When I first saw them they were scattering in 
a dash for their ponies. We dug spurs into our 
animals and flew at them like rockets. Each of 
us carried a revolver and a Winchester carbine 
with fifteen shots in its magazine. 

The evident consternation of the Indians, and 
their rush for their horses, took all notion of fear 
out of us. We went straight for them and began 
firing before half of them had cut their ponies 
loose and mounted them. Those who first 
reached their beasts slashed the picket ropes, 
mounted bareback, and galloped down the creek 
at their best pace. Some of the others, however, 
were too late, and we were fairly upon a half- 
dozen of them when they had no more than got 
to their horses. 

It was not a fight, but a rout, for the Indians 
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thought only of escape, and nine of them 
succeeded in getting away. We did not follow 
them, for our ponies were worn with travel, and 
it seemed better that Mrs. Rosamond should be 
taken to her scalped husband as soon as possible. 

She was unharmed, and had been unbound in 
one of the teepees when our firing began. Now 
she came hurrying toward us. I shall never 
forget the poor woman’s wonder when we told 
her that her husband was alive. 

“Why, I saw them—” and she shuddered, 
and put her hands up as if. to hide the horrible 

from her eyes. 

“Yes—they did,” I said. 
and be just as well as ever.” 

The expression of joy on her face was beautiful 
to see. 

Besides recovering Rosamond’s horses, we 
captured seven ponies, three Springfield carbines, 
one Winchester and five good saddles. 

After a few hours of rest we set out for the 
ranch, which we reached about ten o’clock the 
next morning. We found Rosamond in a high 
fever, and dangerously ill. But thanks to his 
wife’s nursing he finally recovered, and for two 
years afterward the couple cooked for us at the 
ranch, which always seemed to me a most 
prosaic occupation for people who had come 
through an adventure so extraordinary as theirs. 
F. W. CALKINS. 


“But he will live, 





A Chinese Story. 


N a pleasant day, one cannot go far in 
Peking without meeting a professional 
story-teller standing, with a crowd of 

listeners about him, under a big umbrella by the 
roadside, telling stories in a loud, earnest tone. 
The characters in the tales are often “the big 
priest” and “‘the little priest”—a boy whom his 
parents have consecrated to the service of the 
temple. The following is a typical story in 
which they appear. 

Once upon a time—so the story goes—an old 
priest said to his young companion, “I am going 
away, little priest, and I leave the temple in 
your charge. No matter who comes, don’t lend 
them anything.” 

“All right, sir. I’ll obey your words.” 

Not long after the old man left, an old 
woman came to worship. She prostrate 
herself before the idols, and prayed and 
prayed until it rained. Then she said to 
the boy, “Your master knows me well, for 
I come often to worship. Will you please 
lend me his umbrella ?” 

“No,” was the prompt reply, “I cannot 
lend anybody anything.” 

So the old lady went home in the rain, 
and she was very angry. 

Upon the master’s return the faithful 
boy related his experience; but instead of 
praise he received stern reproof : 

“Oh, you stupid boy! Do you know no 
better than that? Why, you have driven 
away one of my best worshippers! You 
will spoil my business. You should always 
be polite. You should say, ‘Won’t you 
please step in and have a chair? I will 
steep you fresh tea and bring you little 
cakes. Make yourself as comfortable as 
possible; but I am very sorry to say, my 
master was out in a storm one day, and it 
blew and it blew, and it took the skin right 
off of his umbrella, and strewed the bones 
all around, and so we have none.’ Say 
that, and she could not be angry.” 

“All right, sir. I’ll say it next time.” 

Not long after this the master went away 
again, and. there came a man who said, 
“Little priest, I have been high up on the 
mountains and gathered a big load of 
kindling-wood. It is too heavy. I cannot 
get it home. Will you please let me take 
your master’s horse?” 

“Come in, sir,” said the little man. “And 
make yourself very comfortable. I will 
bring you little cakes and steep you fresh 
tea; but I am very sorry to say, the old 
horse was out in a storm, and it blew and 
it blew, and it took the skin right off and 
blew the bones away, and we haven’t any !” 

The man gazed in astonishment upon the 
boy, and turned away in disgust. 

When the master returned the boy related 
all that had happened, and received a round 
scolding: “Oh, you small idiot; you grow worse 
and worse. Don’t tell the same story every time. 
Have some sense—make your story fit. You 
should have said, ‘I am very sorry to say, the old 
horse was out in the field and tumbled in a hole 
and sprained his leg and went lame, and we 
turned him out to grass, and we haven’t any.’ ”’ 

“All right, sir; -I will say it the next time.” 

Again the boy was left in charge, and there 
came a man who said, “Your master is my dear 
old friend. I would like to see him.” 

“Come in, sir; take a seat, sir. I will bring 
you new cakes and steep you fresh tea. Please 
be as comfortable as possible, sir. I am very 
sorry to say my master was out in the field and 
stumbled in a hole and went lame, and we 
have turned him out to grass, and we haven’t 
any!” 

So the story runs on, as long as the story-teller 
pleases, until it is time to take a collection. 

CLARA M. CUSHMAN. 
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E all know how important 
our relations with our 
neighbors are in daily 
life. Those next door to 
us interest us most, but 
all our neighbors are of 
importance, because what 
they do in their houses or 
on their lands affects us 

also. ‘Thus it comes about that the law provides 

carefully for a man’s rights in his own property, 
and with equal watchfulness sees to it that in 
exercising those rights he shall not do so in such 

a way as to injure any one else. 

Nations in this respect are like individuals. 
They, too, have near neighbors and distant ones, 
and with all they have relations which are of the 
utmost importance. There is a body of law 
known as international law, the outgrowth of 





time and custom, which defines the rights of | 


nations in regard to one another and to which, as 
men have grown wiser, more and more heed and 
obedience have been paid. But there is one 
important distinction between the law which 
governs the relations of individual men to each 
other and that which is known as the law of 
nations. 

In the former case the law has what is known 
as a sanction; that is, there is a power behind 
it, that of the state, capable of enforcing it and 
of punishing those who disobey it. In the case of 


committee of the two Houses of Parliament | 


| acting in her name. 

In most European countries the power to 
make treaties is actually, as well as in name, in 
the hands of the sovereign ; and even in England, 
where all power has passed to Parliament, the 


In the United States we have a treaty-making 
power like all other nations, and as the people 
are sovereign here, that power has been given by 
them to those chosen to represent them. Every 
American boy and girl should understand how 
and by whom our government is carried on, and 
especially ought they to know about the great 
powers exercised by their government. Of these 
powers that of treaty-making is one of the 
greatest and should be thoroughly understood. 

Perhaps every one understands it now, although 
from some of the discussions which we have had 
lately about our arbitration treaty with England, 
I have been led to believe that there are a good 
many people in the United States beside boys 


point would not be unprofitable. 
All the great powers of our national govern- 
ment are fixed and defined by the Constitution. 


old form, as has just been said, is still preserved. | 





and girls to whom a little explanation on this | 


} 
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makers of the Constitution conferred upon them, 
for they declared that when once entered into, 
they should be not only the law of the land but 
that no state could affect them by any provisions 
in its constitution or laws. 

That, however, which interests us here is the 
first clause, which defines how treaties shall be 
made, and we see that they are to be made by 
the President and Senate together. Mr. George 
Ticknor Curtis, in his great work on “The 
Constitution of the United States,” says that 
the Senate has the power under the word 
“advice” to initiate a treaty and that this has 
been done in a few cases; in other words, he 
holds that the Senate under the Constitution has 
the power to advise the President to make a 
certain treaty, if it thinks it desirable. 


The President’s Powers. 


But in practice this construction has been 
abandoned, for a numerous body is not suited to 
the work of beginning or carrying on negotiations 
with another country. Therefore the duty of 
proposing and entering upon treaties has come 
to be wholly in the hands of the President. 

The methods pursued in practice are the same 
in all cases, and I will now trace briefly the 
various stages in the making of a treaty which is 
to fix the relations of the United States with 
some other country, and which when adopted 
becomes a part of the law of the land. 

Treaties, as I have said, are on all sorts of 
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nations in regard to any matter, and the represen- 
tatives of each country are obliged to be careful 
that they do not involve their government in a 
| disadvantageous agreement. 

When the treaty has been finally drawn up, 
| the representatives of the two governments sign 
it in duplicate. Our copy of the treaty is then 
| submitted to the President, and if he approves it 
| he sends it to the Senate with a message stating 
| his approval, and asking that the Senate concur 
in what he has done. 

The treaty now enters upon its second stage, 
for the Senate is just as much a part of the 
treaty-making power as the President, and is 
equally responsible for the agreement to which 
the treaty will bind the United States. As soon 
as the treaty is received by the Senate, it is 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
This committee then takes up the treaty, reads 
| it and examines it with the utmost care, compar- 
jing it with other treaties, weighing carefully 
every article in it, and if they deem it necessary, 
they send for the Secretary of State to explain it 
to them and for all correspondence which there 
has been in regard to it. 

After they have thus examined the treaty, 
they decide whether they shall report it favorably 
to the Senate or advise its rejection; or whether 
they shall advise that the Senate concur after 
making certain amendments or changes in the 
treaty which they propose. 

After the committee have reported the treaty, 
| the Senate goes into secret session and takes it 











| subjects, from making peace, as we did with | up for consideration. The reason for having the 


And it is well to remember that one of the chief | England after the War of 1812, or with Mexico 
causes which led to the adoption of the Constitu- | after the Mexican War, to the settlement of claims 
tion was the absolute impossibility of dealing | for money by citizens or agreements for postal 
with other nations in any way except by a single | arrangements, which are now usually in the 
central government. It was out of the question | form of conventions and made by the President 


nations there is no such power. No nation can | for thirteen different 
be obliged to obey the body of custom known as | states to enter sepa- 





international law, and it cannot be punished for | rately into treaties with 
violating its principles, except by war. After| other nations, or to 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, and during| make war or peace 
the long period of disorder and confusion which | with them. It would 
followed, the only law practically among nations | be to-day even more 
was the law of the strongest. The code was | impossible, now that 
that of Rob Roy: we have forty-five 
That he should take who had the power, states. 
And he should keep who can. Therefore there was 
With the spread of education and the advance | no thought in the mind 
of what we call civilization, nations have drawn | of any man, when we 
away more and more from this primitive code,| were framing our 
and international law has grown up out of the | national Constitution, 
effort to find certain general principles by which | not even of the most 








consideration of treaties in secret is a sound 
one, because the discussion is certain to involve 
not only the interests of the United States and 
their policy toward: other countries, but also 
much is sure to be said in regard to the country 
with which we are making 
the treaty. 

If the debates upon treaties 











nations should live and try in some measure to | extravagant advocate 
avoid constant recourse to war. For the same | of state rights, but that 
objects, but by methods far older than our | everything which concerned our relations with 
modern system of international law, nations | other nations must be put under the control of 
made special arrangements with each other the national government. This being agreed, the 
which were set forth in writing and solemnly | next point was to settle just how those powers 
sealed and signed by the representatives of the | were to be exercised. 
nations concerned. At that time these treaty-making powers 
These agreements were for every conceivable | everywhere belonged to the crown, that is, to the 
purpose; sometimes binding the two or more | executive head of each nation. But although 
nations that signed to fight together against a the men who framed the Constitution desired to 
common foe, sometmes to make peace with each make a strong and efficient government, we had 
other, again to settle a disputed boundary, the | just come out of a war against the English 
ownership of territory, the methods of trade, or | crown and there was a deep-rooted jealousy of 
the rights of the citizens of each country to visit | executive power. The makers of the Constitu- 
and live in the other. ‘These agreements between | tion wisely gave large powers to the President, 


nations are commonly known as treaties. 

They resemble in their nature the contracts 
and agreements for the sale or lease of houses or 
lands, and for many other purposes which men 
and women are making under legal forms in 
every-day life. But here again there is an 
important distinction. The state is behind the 
law and can enforce the execution of contracts 
between individuals, but nothing can enforce a 
treaty between nations except the good faith of 
the nations which agree to it, or the superior 
power of one of the nations and its ability to 
defeat the other in war. 


Treaties Becoming More Sacred. 


Countless treaties have been made among 
nations, and sooner or later, as history shows, 
most of them have been broken, although quite 
often they have had lasting results. As civiliza- 
tion has advanced, the desire to keep treaties 
and observe their provisions has, however, 
steadily increased. Nations have come to hold 
treaties as more and more sacred, and the opinion 
of the world against breaking them has become 
constantly stronger. 

It is easy to see, when we think of it, how very 
important treaties are, and how much their 
importance has increased in modern times. 
Agreements which bind nations to make war 
and peace, which may dispose of a nation’s 


| who is our executive head, but they limited him 
| in many directions, and they had no intention of 
conferring on him all the powers exercised by 
kings and emperors in Europe. 

For this reason they gave the authority to 
make war, the greatest and gravest of all powers, 
exclusively to Congress, the immediate represen- 
tative of the people. This was comparatively 
simple, but when they came to the question of 


carried on by a large body like Congress. They 
knew that this was work which could be well 
performed only by one man or by his agents 
selected for that purpose. At the same time 
they desired to limit the power, and they also 
felt that while the President, representing the 
| whole people, should have his part in making a 
treaty, the several states ought also to have 
something to say about it. 

They were a very wise and able body of men, 
these makers of the Constitution of the United 
States, no wiser or abler, indeed, were ever 
gathered together to frame a system of govern- 
|ment, a fact which it is well not to forget, 
| when we consider what they did. After much 
| discussion they decided to put the treaty-making 
| power in the hands of the President, representing 
| the whole body of the people, and of the Senate, 


| representing the states. The clause in the 





possessions or add to them, and which affect Constitution which expresses this is simple and 
the rights of the citizens of a country, are of the | direct, and is as follows: 

utmost gravity and the most far-reaching results.| He [the President] shall have power, by and 
Therefore the authority to make the treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
which thus bind the nation and settle its relation | ™@ke treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 


with all other nations, is one of the greatest | 
among the powers of government. 

It is one of the highest attributes of a sovereign 
and independent nation. In England it is a) 
royal prerogative in theory, descending from the 
days when the king was the sole representative | 
of the country and practically all-powerful. 
Therefore the king or queen acting through the 
ministers has the power to make treaties, and it 
is one of the greatest powers of the crown, | 
although in reality the treaty is now made, not 
by the queen but by the ministry, which is a| 


present concur. 

The Constitution further provides that all 
cases arising under treaties shall come within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, 
and also that: 

All treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

By this last clause it will be seen how 
important treaties are and what sanctity the 


| 











were fully reported, as other 
debates are, it would either 
be impossible to have them 
discussed freely, as they 
ought to be, or else we should 
run the risk of having many 
things said which might do a 
great deal of harm and affect 
unpleasantly our relations 
with other countries. 

It is true that a certain 
amount of what happens in 
executive sessions gets out, 
but this is of a general char- 
acter and usually only a 
trifling portion of the discus- 
sion. Most of what has 
been said in secret session 
never gets out at all, and for 
the reasons just given it is 
\\ well that it should not, and 
J it is also well that no full 
g report of the debates should 
be made, as is done in the 
ordinary legislative sessions 
of the Senate. 

After the treaty, then, has 
been read in the Senate, it is 
fully discussed, and if amend- 
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PRELIMINARIES TO FOREIGN TREATIES. 


treaties they had a much more difficult problem. | without reference to the Senate. I will take as 
They saw very plainly that in practice the | 
making of treaties could not be conveniently | 


an example of the making of a treaty one of the 
kind which is commonly known as an extradition 
treaty. 

Treaties of this class provide for the surrender 
of criminals by one country to another. If an 
American commits a crime in the United States 
and flies to another country, it is very desirable, 
in order to serve the ends of justice, that 
arrangements should be made to get him back 
here for trial and punishment, and it is for this 
purpose that treaties of extradition have been 
made. We will suppose, now, that the United 


States desires to make a treaty of extradition with | 
the Argentine Republic of South America and | 


that they desire to make one with us. 

Our Secretary of State suggests to the repre- 
sentative of the Argentine Republic that it would 
be desirable to have a treaty of extradition 
between the two countries, or the suggestion is 
made by the Argentine Republic to us. If this 
suggestion is acceptable to both sides, the Presi- 





” Constitution, 


PRESENT. ments are desired, they are 
offered and voted upon. 
When the discussion is concluded, the question 
is then put to the Senate in the language of the 
“Does the Senate advise and 
consent to the treaty ?” 

In order that the treaty may pass, two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting must vote in 
favor of the treaty, and if more than one-third of 
the Senators vote against it, the treaty is rejected. 
If, however, two-thirds of the Senators present 
vote for the treaty, it is ratified and is then 
returned to the President with information of 
what the Senate has done. 





The Treaty Proclaimed. 


If no amendments have been made the Presi- 
dent proclaims the treaty and it then becomes 
part of the law of the land, by which all 
American citizens are bound, as they are by 
their own Constitution and statutes. If, on the 
other hand, the Senate has made amendments, 
these amendments are then submitted to the 
representatives of the country with whom 
'the treaty has been made. If they agree to 
them, the treaty is proclaimed. 
| If they do not agree to them, further negotia- 
| tions ensue and an effort is made to arrange the 
| differences. Sometimes when the President 
himself disapproves of the amendments made by 





dent then empowers the Secretary of State | the Senate, he refuses to proclaim the treaty, and 
to make the treaty with the Minister of the | in that case the treaty fails, for no treaty can 
Argentine Republic in Washington, or else he | become a law of the land until it has been 
empowers our Minister at Buenos Ayres to make | proclaimed as such by the President after 
a treaty with their Secretary of State there. | ratification by the Senate. 

Such is the process by which treaties are 
made, and it will be observed that owing to the 
provisions of the Constitution every precaution 

The persons thus authorized to make the treaty | is taken that the work should be most carefully 
then meet and exchange their powers, as it is | and thoroughly done. This is as it should be, 
called, that is, they show each other the authority | and shows the wisdom of the men who framed 
which they have to make the treaty. They then | the Constitution, for nothing is more important 
discuss the points which it is desired to cover, | than that a solemn agreement which is to become 
offer projects and rough drafts, and after much | the law of the land, involving as it does the 
discussion the terms of the treaty are agreed to. honor and the welfare of our country, should be 
This is always a very difficult and important as carefully entered into as it must be sacredly 
work, for it is a serious matter to bind two observed. 


Discussing the Terms. 
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Current Topics. 


Lying vast, inert, the prey of the nations, 
China brings to mind the Bible words: ‘“‘Where- 
soever the carcass is, there will the eagles be 
gathered together.” 

“The fools of the world,” as a writer 
suggestively terms them, spent last year at the 
Monte Carlo gambling-tables no less than seven 
million, seven hundred thousand dollars. The 
figures are official, and show that to keep this 
particular road to ruin in good repair is expensive 
business. —— 

The prize- -ring and the university seem to 
have little in common, yet it is asserted that al 
well-known pugilist expends his winnings in | 
sending two sisters through college. It would 
be easy to make a flippant comment; but unfor- 
tunately he is not the only man who has done 
evil deeds and expected somehow to balance 
them by good ones. 

A secular paper asks what the world would 
be if it were under the dominion of the “profes- 
sional” philanthropists. Well, it isn’t under 
their control, and it never will be. The greatest 
men in the field of philanthropy are strictly 
amateurs—hard-headed business men who recog- 
nize the claims of humanity on those who are 
permitted to prosper. 

It costs fifty cents, in Mankato, Kansas, 
to sing, hum or whistle a certain popular song 
between the hours of six in the morning and ten 
at night. The town council has so decreed, on 
the ground that the song has become an intolera- 
ble nuisance. Perhaps the moral is that the 
person with “an ear for music” should adjust it, 
at frequent intervals, to new tunes. 

Books as well as nations have their 
statistical revelations. One of the best-selling 
novels of last year, ““The Christian,” contains, 
according to the Atlantic Monthly, one suicide, 
three murders, two deaths in bed, one blood- 
hound, four seductions, ballet-girls, gamblers, 
music halls and thieves’ dens. The old style of 
fiction, wherein Macaulay counted twenty-seven 
fainting-fits in a single romance, is humorous in 
comparison with the modern realistic novel. 

The reforming work done by settlements 
of educated and religious people in city slums is 
attested by practical results. The fence around 
a settlement playground was burned on an 
election night. In the following year, certain 
young men volunteered to protect the fence when 
election night again came round. They patrolled 
the place throughout the night, and successfully 
guarded the property. It was learned later that 
these volunteers were the identical men who had 
burned the fence in the previous year. This 
was practical repentance. 

“My successor arrived yesterday,” 
writes the retiring consul at an important South 
American port, under date of November 30th, 
“but as he knows nothing of the language or of 
the business of the consulate, he does not wish 
to take charge of the office until January first.” 
Such a state of things is, if we may be permitted 
the paradox, a serious absurdity. It serves as a 
foundation for many abuses, few of which can 
be remedied until the appointing powers realize 
that a man who “knows nothing of the language” 
has no business in an American consulate. 

The autograph most in demand in the 
United States is that of a negro, ex-Senator 
Bruce, recently appointed Registrar of the 
Treasury, whose signature makes money of every 
treasury note and silver certificate issued by the 
government. “It has been the custom of white 

» teachers,” says Booker Washington, “to hold up 
to their pupils the possibility of every one of 
them becoming President. Such incentive has 
been denied the colored youth; but Mr. Bruce’s 
name on every doliar-bill issued is a rift in the 
political cloud that hangs over the negro, and 
proves that he, too, may rise.” 

- Instances of kindly relations between 
employers and their helpers are readily observed 
by those who look for them. Their existence is 
doubted by those only who will not see. A timely 
illustration of the forbearance and gratitude of 
two persons associated in work is furnished by a 
recent occurrence. An employé, when intoxi- 
cated, lost control of his employer’s horse. The 
animal was injured and had to be killed. The 
offender expected discharge. His employer for- 
gave him and gave him another chance. A few 
weeks later the man fell sick. The employer 
went to see him and found him ill from over- 
work. 
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hired him, the grateful employé had been doing 
extra work, sometimes laboring twelve hours a 
| day, feeling that he could never do enough to 
| repay such an employer. The Golden Rule in 


| business is not impracticable. 


There was talk of a duel recently between 
residents of a Southern city. Then it was 
announced that experts in the code dueilo had 
| decided that the principals in the quarrel could 
| not fight, because one of them had killed a man, 
|had been tried for murder, and had barely 
escaped the gallows. The grounds for this 
objection were not good. ‘The men would have 
met on the field on even terms, each with murder 
in his heart. The one who had killed a man, 
and meant to kill another, and the one who had 
not killed a man, but meant to kill one, should 
have been arrested and placed under bonds to 
keep the peace. In this year of grace we are not 
living under the code duello. 
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HUMILITY. 


The further it does dow nweed bend 
The higher up it doth ascend 
Henry More. 
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The Post-Office on its Travels. 


N fact as well as in fiction the life of the rural 
neighborhood has always centred in the 
post-office. Some writers have even pictured 

it as a sort of temple to which every citizen 
joyously went to offer a daily sacrifice of gossip. 
The report of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General suggests that this representation of the 
matter was somewhat overdrawn, and that busy 
men and women would willingly keep away from 
the post-office—if the post-office could come to 
them. 

Experiments in rural free delivery of mail 
matter were carried on during 1897 from forty- 
three offices in twenty-nine states. The mail- 
carriers supplied their own equipments, and the 
miniature post-office travelled in carts or buggies 
or on bicycles, according as the carriers’ funds— 
and the state of the roads—warranted. Some of 
the carriers covered ten square miles of territory 
every day, but to deliver each piece of mail 
matter cost the government, on an average, only 
one and two-thirds cents. 

The result proved that the carrier’s bag con- 
veyed the essential charm of the post-office. 
Like other energetic and successful men, the 
farmer was glad to stay at home and give his 
time to his own business. He made things easy 
for the carrier by putting up Jetter-boxes, and he 
rewarded the government’s enterprise by writing 
more letters and buying more stamps. 

To carry on the new service at forty-three 
post-offices cost not quite twenty-four thousand 
dollars. This year the department will spend at 
least twice as much money in this way, and from 
such carefully-planned beginnings the service 
will undoubtedly be rapidly extended. 

All experience sustains the Postmaster-Gener- 
al’s conclusion, that it would be difficult to point 
to any like expenditure of public money which 
would confer greater benefits. To keep the 
loneliest farmhouse in touch with the every-day 
life of the vaster world, is to break down the 
barriers that isolation imposes, and to strengthen 
the nation’s reserve force of public-spirited 
citizens and happy men. 
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Sealing Award. 


HE recent award of damages to Canadian 
sealers by the British-American commission 
settles an irritating question which has been 

pending for several years. 

Until the Paris court of arbitration in 1893 
decided otherwise, the United States government 
believed that it had the right to stop deep-sea 
sealing in Bering Sea. Acting under this view 
of its rights, in 1886 it seized three Canadian 
schooners which were engaged in sealing, and in 
1887 and 1889 it made other similar seizures. 
The owners of these vessels brought claims for 
damages; but when the Paris tribunal decided 
adversely to the United States on the question 
of its right to stop deep-sea sealing, it did not fix 
the amount of damages to be paid by our govern- 
ment; that was left to be determined by later 
negotiations. 

The claims altogether amounted to about one 
and a half million dollars. Three years ago 
Canada offered to accept four hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars in settlement, and 
President Cleveland recommended Congress to 
appropriate that sum for the purpose. 

Congress refused to make the appropriation, 
not because it desired to evade responsibility 
under the Paris award, but because the claims 
had not then been sifted, and there were included 
among them demands for compensation for seal- 
skins which might have been taken if the sealers 
had not been interrupted, and Congress was 
unwilling to concede these prospective damages. 

An arrangement was therefore made between 
our own and the British governments for a joint 
commission to settle the claims. This commis- 





sion, comprising Judge Putnam for the United 
States and Judge King for Canada _ took evidence 





Without the knowledge of the man who | 


at Victoria last winter, and listened to arguments 
of counsel at Halifax last August. 


It has 








decided that the United States shall pay the 
British government, in behalf of the aggrieved 
vessel-owners, two hundred and ninety -four 
thousand dollars, with interest from the time the 
claims occurred. The sum to be paid is slightly 
less than that agreed upon in 1894, with interest 
added. But that is merely a coincident. 

From a pecuniary point of view, neither party 
has gained by the adoption of the commission 
method of settlement; but it is a more suitable 
way of settling such questions, inasmuch as it 
allows sifting of evidence. If the commis- 
sioners had not agreed, an umpire would have 
been called on to settle their differences. The 
recent award is final, and the money will be 
paid within six months. 
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JOY OF AGE. 


It is not that these later years bring less, 
nint joy so rarely rises to the bri 
It is because the heart has deeper g grown. 
Annie Fellows Johnston. 
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The German Emperor. 


HE German Emperor has been ridiculed by 
foreign critics mercilessly since he ascended 
the throne. This was natural, because he 

succeeded two great rulers and soldiers, and 
seemed to lack the great qualities for which they 
had been conspicuous. It was easy for foreign 
writers to sneer at him as a vainglorious soldier 
who had never been under fire. a 

In reality he is a much cleverer monarch than 
his enemies abroad have supposed. He lacks 
neither energy nor force of character and he 
understands Germany. 

His first object after his 
accession was to dispel the 
illusion that he was under 
his mother’s influence and 
predisposed to take English 
views of Germany’s interests. 
% It was important for him to 

\do this because the Empress 
ites Frederick was known to be 

* the most capable of Queen 

Victoria’s children, and to have exerted a power- 
ful influence over his father. 

When the emperor had shown himself to be a 
thorough German, his next step was to remove 
a rival whose moral authority was greater than 
his own. This was Prince Bismarck, the real 
founder of the empire. So long as he remained 
chancellor the emperor was a subordinate figure 
acting upon his advice and ruled by him. This 
was fatal to the influence and prestige of a 
young, inexperienced ruler, who was supposed 
to be hot-tempered and weak-minded. 

The emperor either allowed or forced his 
greatest minister to retire from public life. 
Released from the veteran’s overshadowing 
influence, he has succeeded in convincing his 
subjects and foreign nations that he is competent 
to direct with a strong hand the policies of the 
empire. 

He has magnified his own influence until he is 
now credited with having more political author- 
ity than either his father or his grandfather. 
This is because his ministers take their orders 
from him and carry out his ideas in diplomacy, 
domestic affairs and the management of the 
military and naval services. His will is the 
supreme force in Germany. 

A practical, clear-headed German, he has 
understood the temper of his own people. They 
regarded England as their chief commercial 
rival. He has contrived to thwart English 
diplomacy in eastern Europe and to open the 
way for strengthening Germany’s sea-power and 
gaining a foothold in China. These are popular 
policies in Germany, where there has been a 
great industrial revival during the last twenty 
years, from which England has suffered. 

The emperor is a martinet in family discipline. 
He exacts obedience from all members of the 
imperial family. His sister, the Duchess of 
Sparta, did not follow his advice, and he pun- 
ished her by humiliating Greece during the recent 
Cretan affair. His brother, Prince Henry, 
is his favorite, and is sent out to China in com- 
mand of the German squadron. This is because 
Prince Henry yields himself completely to his 
will 
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The emperor is vainglorious and makes 
rhetorical speeches; but he is a strong ruler of 
a military empire and he knows what Germany 
wants. 
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¢¢ Smartness.’’ 


ORD Charles Beresford, a gallant sailor of the 
British navy, recently startled a London 
audience by making an earnest protest 

against the sordid tendencies of social life. He 
declared that rich men were able to buy their 
way into the highest social and political positions, | 
and that the money power was eating away like 
a canker the virtues of English character. 
Wherever there are great masses of wealth, 
there will be those to make a vicious use of it, 
whether in England, or America, or anywhere. 
The power of money will always be misused by 
many rich men in any country; just as there 
are invariably millionaires who have a proper 
sense of their responsibilities as the possessors 
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wealth by founding colleges and art galleries and 
endowing hospitals and public charities. 

What Lord Charles Beresford’s audience 
could not understand was the motive which had 
inspired so eminent and public-spirited a man in 
his sudden outbreak against the sordid and 
demoralizing influences of money. If the speech 
had been made two years ago, when the South 
African millionaires organized their raid against 
the Transvaal, they would not have needed any 
explanation. The abuses of money power were 
then a public scandal. But there seemed to be 
nothing in recent affairs to justify his solemn 
warning against the corrupting influences of 
money. 

Lord Charles Beresford is, however, a man of 
rank and social prestige, who knows what is 
going on in the world of English fashion. He 
was not firing a gun aimlessly in the air. 

There is a word which is constantly used by 
ambitious people in England, whether they have 
much or little money. That word is “smart.” 
There is no magnet so strong in London society 
as what is known as “a smart set,” who know 
the right people, dress handsomely, and set the 
fashions of the day, and whose names are con- 
stantly appearing in “society journals.” 

There are rich people who desire admission 
into these ‘‘smart” cireles, and are eager to buy 
the privileges at high cost by entertaining extrav- 
agantly and lending money to spendthrifts. 
There are company-promoters and stock-specu- 
lators who are willing to put the leaders of such 
sets in the way of making money easily, and 
their services are accepted only too often in 
payment for social introductions which could 
not be otherwise obtained. 

Lord Charles Beresford probably had the 
follies, lax morality and selfishness of this fast, 
“smart” society in mind when he sounded his 
warning against the corrupt use of money in the 
fashionable world. ; 

The moral, however, is good for every age and 
country. It is not a high ambition to aspire to 
belong to “smart” sets, which make a great show 
in the world, and by the very conditions under 
which they live are led daily to be supremely 
considerate of themselves and wholly indifferent 
to the needs of humanity about them. 


a> 
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Receptions at the White House. 


HERE is perhaps no time or place in which 
there is such urgent need of quickness of 
wit and kindly tact as at the public recep- 

tions given by the President of the United States 
and his wife. 

When a queen receives her subjects, the etiquette 
is fixed and inexorable. No one speaks unless 
addressed by royalty. But Americans of all classes 
crowd into the Blue Room, many with a question 
or a joke which they have prepared to fire at 
their unprepared ruler, and they judge by the 
fitness of his reply whether he is competent to 
hold his office or not. 

Many of them, too, througl shéer embarrass- 
ment make foolish remarks, the memory of which 
probably causes them misery afterward. 

One frightened lady assured Mrs. Cleveland: 
“It is a mutual pleasure to meet you,” correcting 
her mistake by calling out as she was passed down 
the line, “I meant to say the pleasure is all on 
your side.” - 

A group of students out from college on a holi- 
day, were presented to the same lady just after 
her entrance to the White House for the second 
time. One lad, a Freshman, pale with diffidence, 
heard himself to his horror saying in a loud, 
squeaky tone of authority: 

“Madam, 7 think you have just cause to be 
proud of your husband.” 

The other boys stared with amazement and 
delight, storing up the ‘joke on Bill” for all future 
time. But there was not the flicker of a smile 
upon the sweet, womanly face of the first lady of 
the land. 

“Ah!” she said, gravely, still holding his hand, 
‘you bring me the verdict of posterity! I thank 
you.” 

The Freshman’s comrades were delighted at 
the reply and at the opportunity given to chaff 
Bill upon the awkwardness of his address, but 
Bill only knew that he had seen what seemed to 
him the kindest woman in the world. 


o> 
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Rich in Knowledge. 


ARK Twain, writing in the November 
Century of the late Dr. James H. Trumbull, 
of Hartford, says “he was probably the 

richest man in America in the matter of know- 
ledge,” and that “he spent his riches in a princely 
way upon any that needed and applied.” 

Doctor Trumbull not only “wrote myriads of 
letters to information-seekers all over the world,” 
but he acted upon the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment that a man’s “neighbor” is the person who 
asks for aid, no matter if he lives hundreds of 
miles away. How lovingly he worked on the line 
of that teaching is shown by a little story which 
Mark Twain tells: 

“Years ago, as I have been told, a widowed 
descendant of the Audubon family, in desperate 
need, sold a perfect copy of Audubon’s ‘Birds’ to 
a commercially-minded scholar in America for a 
hundred dollars. The book was worth a thousand 
inthe market. The scholar complimented himself 
upon his shrewd stroke of business. 

“That was not Hammond Trumbull’s style. 
After the war a lady in the far South wrote him 
that among the wreckage of her better days she 
had a book which some one had told her was 





of great fortunes, and make good use of their 


worth a hundred dollars, and had advised her to 
offer it to him. She added that she was very poor, 
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and that if he would buy it at that price, it would 
be a great favor to her. 

“It was Eliot’s Indian Bible. Trumbull answered | 
that if it was a perfect copy it had an established 
market value, like a gold coin, and was worth a 
thousand dollars; that if she would send it to him 
he would examine it, and if it proved to be perfect 
he would sell it to the British Museum, and forward 
the money to her. It did prove to be perfect, and 
she got her thousand dollars without delay and 
intact.” 





HE WAS EXAMINED. 


Frangois Arago, the great French scientist, 
was a precocious youth. He was prepared for 
the rigid examinations of the Ecole Polytechnique 


before he was seventeen years old. Monsieur De | 


Mirecourt tells a characteristic anecdote concern- 
ing Arago’s examination. 

The examiner was almost brutal in his manner 
toward the young candidates. A favorite com- 
panion of Arago was badly frightened at his 
severe questions and failed to pass the examina- 
tion. At length Arago’s turn came. 

“Young man,” said the examiner, sternly, “you 
are probably as ignorant as your companion. I 


advise you to go and complete your studies before | 


you risk this examination.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the boy, “timidity was all 
that prevented my companion from passing. He 
knew much more than he seemed to know.” 

“Timidity!” exclaimed the examiner. “The 
excuse of fools! Perhaps you are timid also.” 

“Far from it,” returned Arago, shortly. 

“Take care. It would be wise to spare yourself 
the disgrace of being rejected!” 

“The disgrace for me would lie in not being 
examined,” said the young candidate, proudly. 

Arago’s solution of the problems set before him 
was so accurate and so brilliant that at last his 
examiner sprang from his chair, and throwing 
his arms about the boy’s neck in delight, 
exclaimed: 

“Bravo! If you are not received into the Ecole 
Polytechnique, no one will be admitted.” 

And he then began a career which added greatly 
to the stock of human knowledge. 


—-  2we3e- 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 


Sometimes, without doubt, American and British 
judges, who are held to a close accountability to 
the letter of a law which may have in it no justice 
for a particular case, may well sigh for the latitude 
of an Oriental cadi. Sometimes, moreover, they 
may rightfully bend the administration of the law 
in the direction of absolute justice. 

An English paper, for instance, records a 
peculiar decision in the suit of a usurer against a 
poor woman. The man had lent the woman money 
in such a way that it was to be paid in instalments, 
and with monthly usurious interest. The woman 
was unable to pay the amount due. 

The judge satisfied himself that the woman 
was honest and honorable, and that what she had 
already paid in instalments would cover the 
original loan and a reasonable interest. 

“Will you accept five pounds in discharge?” 
asked the judge of the plaintiff; “you will then 
have had ten per cent. on the loan.” 


The plaintiff would accept nothing less than the 


full amount to which the law entitled him. 

“Then,” said the judge, “although I cannot 
invalidate the agreement, I can make an order 
which, I think, will fit the case. I give judgment 
for the full amount, to be paid at the rate of six- 
pence a month.” 

This was the “instalment system” with a 
vengeance, for at this rate of payment the usurer 
would be seventy-five years in getting his money. 


—_—— Oh 


SOMEWHAT AFTER ZSOP. 


A chrysanthemum and a cabbage met by chance 
at the door of a house where they had been left 
by a florist and a grocer, respectively. 

“What part of the mansion are you about to 
visit?” asked the cabbage. 

“The parlor,” replied the chrysanthemum. 
“And you?” 

“Alas, fair cousin!” rejoined the cabbage. “I 
fear I am on my way to the cellar!” 

“Call me not cousin!” said the other, arrogantly. 
“We are not related at all. The cellar is a good 
enough place for such as you.” 

The humble cabbage said no more; but a few 
days later they met again, by accident, for one 
brief moment. The cabbage reposed in the centre 
of a large platter. The chrysanthemum was ina 
coal-bucket. 

“Whither are you going?” feebly asked the 
chrysanthemum. 

“To the dinner-table,” answered the cabbage. 
“And you?” 

“Alas!” responded the other. 
way to the garbage box!” 

Concerning which incident it may be remarked 
that pride still goeth before a fall, even as it did 
of old. 


“T am on my 
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NOT HIS PROVINCE. 


The New England ministers of early days were 
expected to preserve an aspect grave to the verge 
of solemnity on all occasions, not only on Sundays 
but week-days as well. If they possessed a sense 
of humor, it sometimes made itself evident even 
in the midst of devotional exercises. 

One New Hampshire parish was guarded and 
guided by a quaint-speaking elderly man, who 
had a slight lisp. He was fond of outdoor work 
of almost every sort and was an able farmer as 
well as preacher; but all domestic matters he 
relegated to his wife. 

One day the old travelling baker seeing the 
minister at work in the field, drew rein, and when 
the jingling of his horse’s bells had subsided, he 
called out: “Any crackers wanted to-day, parson?” | 





| The minister raised his head, and surveyed the 
| baker from under his shaggy eyebrows. No 
smile of greeting crossed his solemn face. 
“Abraham in the field,” he responded, gravely, 
“Tharah [Sarah] in the tent ;” and without another 
word he resumed his hoeing, and left the baker 
to digest his biblical reproof and drive on to the 
house to find out if “Sarah” would buy any of his 
wares. 


NO RECOLLECTION OF IT. 


One of the most noted of the hardy Western 
frontiersmen was Kit Carson, to whom, 
| Daniel Boone, belongs the credit of having always 
dealt fairly with the various Indian tribes, as they 
themselves acknowledged. The withdrawal of 
Carson by the government was the cause of a 
| great war. Capt. Henry Inman, in his book, the 
“Old Santa Fé Trail,” relates an amusing incident 
of the gallant pioneer. 


My own conception of Kit Carson, as a child, 
was that he was ten feet high, that it would have 
required the strength of two men to lift his rifle, 
that he usually drank a river dry and picked the 
carcass of a whole buffalo clean as easily as a 
lady does the wing of a quail. Years after, when 
I made-the acquaintance of the foremost frontiers- 
man, I found him a delicate, reticent, undersized, 
wiry man, the very o posite type of what my 
childish brain had created. 

One day, while Kit was at the fort, I came 
across a periodical that had a full-page illustration 
of a scene in a forest. In the foreground stood a 
gigantic figure dressed in the traditional buckskin. 

m one arm rested an immense rifle; his other 
arm was around the waist of the conventional 
female of such sensational journals, while in 
front, half a dozen Indians lay prone, evidently 
slain by the — in the impossible attire, in 
defence of the p gg at ge female. ‘The legend 
— how all Pith had been effected by Kit 


I handed’ it to Kit. He wiped his spectacles 
studied the picture intently for a few seconds anc 
then said: 

“Gentlemen, that thar may be true, but I haint 
got no recollection of it!” 


A GENEROUS DUCHESS. 


It is generally agreed that the dominant note of 
the character of the late Duchess of Teck was 
her amiability, but that term does 
justice to the heart from which it sprung. She 
was charity itself, and a wonderful organizer of 
charitable relief on a large scale: 


It is said that she gave out of her own pocket a 
ere fifth of the annual amount goes to her 
4 Parliament, and a story, vouched for by the 

James's Budget, shows that she knew how to 
give on a small seale; to be generous in mind as 
well as with Sey 

There were be some festivities at White 
Lodge, the Richmond residence of the duchess, 
and an invitation was sent to the ny of a 
charity in which the duchess was interested. By 
a later post the young lady received a letter froma 
friend, asking her to a tennis party which was to 
be held the same da 

Next morning bo’ h invitations were acknow- 
ledged, but the replies were carelessly put in the 
wrong envelopes. The duchess opened the letter 
in which the writer declared to her friend that 
she was very sorry she could not come to tennis, 
because “Stout Mary” had asked her to White 
Lodge, and she was bound to go. 

The day duly arrived. ne the frank young lady 


was warmly welcomed by the duchess, who after- 
ward took her aside and laughingly said: 
Re} girl, I know I am stout, but I cannot 


help You should be more careful in posting 
— ietters, and never forget that you do not 

now who will read wha you write. Don't 
I have forgiven you.” 


| “M 


| apologize. 


COGITATION. 


The gentlemen of the bar, who not infrequently 
| have to take rebukes from the bench, greatly 
| enjoy a chance to make a legitimate retort against 
the court. The story is told that a certain judge 
who, during the plea of a rather prosy lawyer, 
could not refrain from gently nodding his head in 
sleep, was caught at this by the lawyer, who 
looked significantly at him. 


“Perhaps ” said the judge, testily and prevari- 
catingly, * ‘the counsel thinks the court was oe. 
but he e may be assured that the court was merely 
gee 

he lawyer talked on. Presently the judge 
again overcome i his somnolency, nodded o 
and aroused himself 
snore. 

“If it please your honor,” said the erer. “a 
will suspend my plea until , the court shall 
ceased to cogitate audibl 

“You may go on,” sai ‘the judge; and he did 
not fall asleep again. 





NELSON’S WONDERFUL FEAT. 


Writers of historical reminiscences have to be 
masters of a certain amount of accurate informa- 


mistakes. 
things mixed.” 


Not long since a reviewer in the London Times, 
writin ng of a book named “Roving Commissions,” 
related on his own account the following episode 
of Nelson, the great admira! 

“While in chase of Villeneuve’ 8 French fleet he 
was informed of the enemy heaving in sight, at 
which information Nelson evinced the ar 
satisfaction, and age | rubbed his hand 

As a correspondent of the Times points out, 
this incident occurred in 1805. Nelson lost his 
right arm in the attack on Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, 
in 1797—eight years prior to his pursuit of Ville 
neuve’s fleet. It would-have been, therefore, a 
difficult matter for him to “rub his hands” in 1805. 


CHRISTY MINSTRELS. 


The Toronto Saturday Night tells the following 
story of Dean Vaughan. He had been preparing 
some colored clergymen for mission work, and 
had invited them to dine with him in the Temple. 

On that day Mrs. Vaughan waited an hour in 
the drawing-room for her F Guests, but none came. 
At last she mentioned to the butler that it was 
odd that the invited guests did not appear. 
| “Yes, ma’am,” he replied, “and what’s odder 








still, P’ve done’ nothing all the evening but turn | 
| might come from devoting no more than half an 


| Christy Minstrels away from the door.’ 


with | 


inadequate | 
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with a little sudden snorting | 
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tion about their heroes if they wish to avoid | 
If they are not, they are sure to “get | 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow!l- 
edged the purest and best. (Ade. 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Royal Baking Powder 
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Too Good 
For Baby 






Baby’s health and comfort demand a clean, wholesome 
bath-tub, free from impurities. With a small can of 
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BEECHER’S GREAT SUCCESSOR, 
Dr. LyMAN ApBBott, who succeeded Beecher in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, is oe one of the most 
noted theologians of the day. He is a scholar and critic as well, and he is one of three hundred of the foremost living 


men of letters who have endo the Charles Dudley Watner Library the most remarkable work of the age. 


THE WARNER. LIBRARY ABOUT COMPLETED. 


HARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S monumental 
undertaking is almost finished. The great 
Library is all but done. 

Its preparation has been a wonderful task. 
Think what is here accomplished. The most 
distinguished scholars, thinkers and writers of 
France, England and America have been brought 
together to write the fascinating interpretative 
and explanatory studies which accompany the 
sections devoted to each of the masters of the 
world’s literature. 
by the one man now living most competent to 


| open. 
Every essay has been written | 


portray the personality and work of the author | 


whom he treats. These essays, a thousand in 
number, constitute the most delightful and most 
instructive presentation of the greater literature 
of every epoch and of every race. 

If you were the possessor of this splendid 
Library, consider the endless heurs of recreation 
and enjoyment you might gain from its pages in 
the coming year. What an inspiratiom and uplift 


hour a day to following the literature of one great 
nation after another, from the Roman and the 
Greek down to the most notable writers of our 
own time ! 

Remember that the arrangement with Harper's 
Weekly Club, whereby the Library is now offered 
at a reduced price and under special terms, will 
soon be ended. When the Library is complete, 
the opportunity you now have will no longer be 
The introductory work of the Club will be 
ended, and the regular subscription canvass will 
begin. 

In view of this approaching event, the special 
price at which the work is now obtainable will be 
advanced on February ist. If you wish to place 
in your home the most perfect library of literature 
that has ever been made, it is certainly to your 
interest to act now. 

A postal card, addressed to Harper’s Weekly 
Club, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure full 
information, both as to the Club arrangement and 
the Library itself. 
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Wayne at Stony Point. 


’Twas the heart of the murky night, and the lowest 
ebb of the tide, 

Silence lay on the land, and Ry on the waters wide. 

Save for the sentry’s tramp, or the note of a lone night 


bird, 

Or the sough of the haunted pines as the south wind 
softly stirred. 

Gloom above and around, and the brooding spirit of 


rest; 
Only a single star over Dunderberg’s lofty crest. 
Throne the drench of ooze and slime at the marge of 
the river fe z 
File upon file slips a. See! are they ghosts or men? 
Fast do 1 they forward press, on by a track unbarred ; 
Now is | causeway won, now have they throttled the 
uard ; 
Now fave they parted line to storm with a rush on the 
eight, 
Some by a path to the left, some by a path to the right. 
Hark! —the peal of a gun! and the drummer’s rude 
alarms! 
Sneypoom from the height there soundeth the cry 
“ho arms!” 


rms! 

Thundering down from the height there cometh the 
cannon’s blare ; 

Flash upon blinding flash lightens the livid air ; 

Look! = the stormers quail? Nay! for their teet are 


se 
Now at the bastion’s base, now on the parapet. 


Ural ng the vanguard on prone doth the leader fall. 

Smitten sudden and sore by a foeman’s musket ball; 

waves ie charging lines; swiftly they spring to his 
side,— 

“ Madcap Anthony Wayne,” the patriot army’s pride! 

“Forward, my braves!” he cries, and the heroes 

earten again ; 

“ Bear me into the fort, I'll die at the head of my 

men!” 


Die! — did he die that night, felled in his lusty prime ? 
Answer many a field in the stormy after time! 

Still did his prowess shine, still did his courage soar, 
From the Hudson’s rocky steep to the James’s level 


shore ; 

But never on Fame’s fair scroll did he blazon a deed 
more bright 

Than his charge on Stony Point in the heart of the 


murky night. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Salt From the Sea. 


MAN, called the “Sailors’ Friend,” was 
rigged out in his best suit of clothes 
on a Sunday morning not 
long ago. He carried 
under his arma large roll 
of magazines and papers, 






rooms in cheerless board- 
ing-houses, all along the 
city streets and alleys 
where the sailors lived. 

“Take this, Jack, my 
' boy,” he said toa half- 
drunken Swede, who 
2 == was lounging ona broken 
sofa, There was tender solicitude in his voice 
as he touched the stranger on the shoulder and 
said, “Read it, read it, Jack! It will trim your 
sails for a better port than this.” 

Jack did not accept the gift ungratefully. He 
looked half-pleased and half-ashamed. 

“Hev ye any of ’em with pictures in ’em?” 
asked a grizzled old sailor, who looked as if he 
might add, “If ye don’t give me one, I’ll take it, 
whether you will or no.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye!” he added hastily, as 
an illustrated magazine was offered to him. 
Then he burst out suddenly, addressing the 
Sailors’ Friend, “Ye’re a good man!” 

“T hope I am,” was the frank reply. 

“If everybody wuz tryin’ to do ez much 
good ez you are, this world would be a better 
world.” ; 

“T hope so, my friend;” was the quick 
answer. “When I go to heaven, I want to sail 
in under a full cloud of canvas, and not witha 
jury-rig.” 

It was very apparent that the sailors—Danes, 
Swedes, English and Portuguese—appreciated 
this quick and apt reply. 

Over thirty years ago a man shipped in Ports- 
mouth on the brig Rockingham, bound for 
Cuba. There was a strong breeze from west- 
northwest, and it was very cold. That night 
sail] had to be shortened. The next morning the 
gale had increased to a hurricane, the vessel 
scudding before it like a race-horse. This lasted 
for four days. 

On the fifth morning, at four o’clock, a sea 
broke over the ship from stem to stern, stove 
in all the boats, and swept everything movable 
from the deck. q 

The men were ordered to the pumps, among 
them the recently shipped seaman. The brig 
soon began to leak badly. In an hour it became 
evident she could not last long if the gale con- 
tinued. Notwithstanding the terror of the sea 
and the thunder of the storm, blasphemy from 
some of the men was heard as they bent to the 
clanking pumps. 

Darkness came, and in the horror and despair 
of the night and the storm one man dropped, in 
sheer exhaustion, to his knees. It was an 
unusual attitude, and perhaps by force of some 
old association, he began to pray. There, 
clinging to the rail, dashed at by the ocean, he 
resolved, with a sincority like that of the robber 
on the cross, that if his life were saved, he 
would give it wholly to the service of God. 

The vessel rode out the storm. “And don’t 
you think,” said the sailor who has told the 
story, “that the captain noticed a difference 
in my attention to my duties after that, and 
spoke of it?” 


THE YOUTH’S 


| A few months later the rescued sailor began 
| the work for which he is known on the Maine 
' coast as the Sailors’ Friend. 


—_———__s+0e—_—_~ 


Browning as a Man. 


The Rey. Dr. Strong, president of Carleton 
College, while on a Lake Como steamer, had for a 
fellow-passenger a broad-shouldered, muscular 
Englishman, whose dress suggested that he was 
a merchant or banker, and whose conversation 
and bearing hinted that he was a gentleman, 
social, democratic, and ready for a good dinner or 
a good talk. Doctor Strong, noticing that “R. 
Browning” was embroidered on a satchel which 
the Englishman carried, said to him, ‘‘Your little 
bag bears a name which, in America, we hold in 
the highest esteem.” “Yes, that is my name,”’ the 
Englishman replied, smiling at the compliment. 
The subsequent conversation, reported by Doctor 
Strong, with his comments, in the Independent, 
photographs the poet: 

Only one thing marred my pleasure—the vocal 
hardness of his —e utterance. This was an 
exceeding surprise. It would seem that of all 
men, the poet should not only have music in his 
soul, but should instinctively cultivate and effec- 
tively use those varied methods as well as forms 
of expression which reveal inner spiritual harmo- 
nies. Yet the strange fact stands, contradicting 
all our theories, that the voice of this poet of the 
soul was not rich and melodious, but harsh and 
unsympathetic. 

e was not lacking in sympathy, which is alveys 
he 2 





of the heart rather than t ead, for with 
Browning was “human to the core; red wit 
warm blood to the centre of his being.” He could 
not be otherwise than sympathetic, except when 
so absorbed in his own thought as to be oblivious 
of his surroundings. In bearing he was 
and in manners a courteous gentleman. 

It is hard to think of Browning as quiet in 
manner and silent, so alert was he, so quick in his 
movements, so constant and vehement in his flow 
of speech. He could talk admirably on any sub- 


ct. 

ree} n learning my eopene to go to Florence, he 
said, sadly, in a suddenly subdued tone, “I have 
never been able to bring myself to visit. the city 
since I left my wife there, seventeen years ago.” 
And then, after a moment’s silence, his words 
poured forth concerning her with all the intensity 
of a passionate lover. They were heart utter- 
ances, too sacred for se perusal, even if they 
could now be accurately reproduced. During the 
remainder of our brief journey together his lost 


Lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 


was his one delightful theme. To ‘talk about 
her, to describe her appearance, her personal 
bearing, the varying expression of her large, 
soulful eyes, her wealth of beautiful hair, her 
peculiar traits, her tical nius, and her 
womanliness of character, almos faultlessly per- 
fect in its symmetry, seemed to afford a relie 
which could come in no other way to his burdened 
a 


and went from desolate | heart, 


He seemed to live as in the consciousness of 
soul fellowship which death might interrupt, 
but could not destroy. More heartfelt words 
cannot be written than his invocation to her in 
the prologue to “‘The Ring and the Book:” 


Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best fauant song by gifts of thee, 

Except with bent h and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
was, n may be; some in e 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very though®, 

Some k dicti ciently thy smile. 
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Webster and His Herd. 


When Falstaff was dying, so the hostess re- 
ported, “He babbled of green fields.” Was it a 
reminiscence of the Twenty-third Psalm—he lost 
his voice “‘with halloing and singing of anthems” 
—or a reminiscence of his boyhood? The touch of 
death often wipes out what has intervened between 
an old man’s youth and his departure, making 
him a boy again. Daniel Webster was brought 
up on a farm, and his idea! of life always was that 
of an English squire living on his broad acres 
farmed by a joyous tenantry,.and surrounded by 
choice breeds of sheep and cattle. When he was 
smitten by death the old love swayed him. Says 
the Chicago Chronicle: 


An aged husbandman at Marshfield, Mass., who 
remembers Daniel Webster in his latter days 
very well, has piven some one a very interestin 
reminiscence of the statesman as an agriculturist, 
and incidentally drawn a touching picture of his 
—— to the acres and the possessions he loved 
so well. 

Webster, according to this ancient, loved every 
tree and flower on the place. He knew all the 
stock, and could tell the name of every animal 
upon the farm. He was an enthusiastic breeder, 
and a fine judge of yA me | eis to farm 
life and live stock, although he never made a 
financial success of them. 

hen the end came, and every one, including 
himself, realized that he had but a few more days 
to live, he ordered the relater of this incident 
drive up to the farmhouse all the stock, two by 
two, and there he reviewed them, passing his 
hand lovingly over the smooth, glossy coats and 
patting their flanks affectionately. 

hen the last had gone by, he turned with a 
sigh into the house, giving one longing look 
behind, and never spoke of them again Tneon- 
sciously the old farmer has given here a picture 
worthy of a painter or a poet. 
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Why They Have Disappeared. 


Thirty years ago the vast plains of the West 
were black from horizon to horizon with buffalo. 
Col. Henry Inman says, in his interesting book, 
“The Old Santa Fé Trail,” that in the autumn of 
1868 he rode, for three consecutive days, through 
one continuous herd of buffalo, which must have 
contained millions. In 1869 a train on the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad was delayed from nine A. M. 
until five P. M., in consequence of the passage of 
an immense herd of buffalo across the track. 
Now the buffalo is almost extinct. Colonel Inmanis 
explanation of the disappearance of the shaggy 
monsters is, abridged, as follows: 

From 1868 to 1881, a period of only thirteen years, 
they were slaughtered for their hides and bones. 
Between those dates, the carbon works of St. 
Louis and other cities utilized the skeletons of 
over thirty-one millions of buffalo. In Kansas 
alone the agents of these companies paid out for 
buffalo bones, gathered on the prairies, ten million 
five hundred thousand dollars. It required one 
hundred carcasses to make one ton of bones, and 
the \ paid averaged eight dollars a ton. 

The completion of the Union Pacific Railroad 





and its branch in Kansas was the occasion of the 








COMPANION. 


beginning of the wholesale slaughter of the buffalo. 
Hunters entered the regions to which the railroads 
ve them access, and killed the animals for their 
ides. Crowds of tourists, while crossing the 
continent, killed the buffalo from the cars. 

In those La the mest conspicuous objects 
along the tracks of the railroads were the dried 
eareasses of buffalo, slaughtered by Eogeen ers, 
who never sought the tongue or the hide of the 
animal they killed. 

The hide-hunters slaughtered so wantonly that. 
in some places on the open prairie, one could 
walk for hours on the dead ies of the buffaloes, 
without stepping off them to the ground. 
rovidence moves in a mysterious way. The 
an of the prairies depended on the buffalo for 

and tents and robes. The removal of the 
buffalo means that the Indian must live in frame 
houses, till the ground, and dress in cloth. 


BE 














Nature’s Way. 


Were nature mortal lady 
Who had so little time 
To k her trunk and order 
The great exchange of clime— 
How rapid, how momentous— 
What exigencies were— 
But nature will be ready 
And have an hour to spare. 
To make some trifle fairer 
at was too fair before— 
Enchanting by remaining, 
And by departure more. 
EMILY DICKINSON. 
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The Woodchuck and the Money. 


Farmer Bob Van Duzen was ditching in his 
meadow, says the New York Sun, when he saw a 
ground-hog feeding a little way off in a field of 
clover. Van Duzen had noticed the creature’s 
hole on high ground behind the meadow, and it 
now occurred to him that he could easily reach 
it without disturbing its owner. This he did, and 
covered the opening carefully with his waistcoat. 


“Now,” said he, “if that ground-hog reaches its 
hole afore I knoek it over, it won’t be able to find 
the hole, and while it is runnin’ round lookin’ for 
it, dazed and perplexed like, I’ll git my work in 
with a club.” ss 

All this time the ground-hog nibbled away in 
the clover patch without noticing what was going 
on. Farmer Van Duzen picked up a stout club, 
and keeping the burrow between him and the 

ound-hog, walked briskly toward the impudent 

ast. He taken only a few steps when the 
mane clover-cropper stopped feeding, pricked 
up its ears, saw farmer, and started on the 
double-quick for its hole. 

As its course would naturally bring it face to 
face with Farmer Van Duzen, that strategic 
yeoman sto! | and waited for the game to come 
up and be killed. The ground-hog rushed toward 
its fate, but when the club fell on the spot where 


f| the farmer thought the ground-ho 





3 would be 
the spry little rodent dodged, and shot straight 
between Farmer Van Duzen’s legs. ; 

The farmer turned in time to see the ground-hog, 
not running about, dazed and perplexed, seekin 
the hole that had been so cunningly masked, bu 
diving with marvellous precision against the 
waistcoat, and disappearing with it into whatever 
subterranean depths lay beyond. The thing was 
done so quickly that it was a full minute before 
Farmer Van Duzen could find words to express 
his surprise. The words were few. 

“Well, I’ll be switched,” said he. 

Farmer Van Duzen walked back to the hole, 
and an down, looked through the dark 
portal. As he gazed his countenance changed. 
An expression of pain appeared where oan 
amazement been before. Without a word he 
rushed to the ditch, rushed back to the hole again 
with his pick, and began digging madly. 

The earth was soft, and the farmer worked 
like a steam-shovel, following the subterranean 
Fey of the ground-hog’s home. But some- 

iow he couldn't come up with what he was after. 
He was yet digging with unabated energy 
when Farmer ’Lon cker came along in a 
wagon. Farmer Decker stopped his horses. He 
watched Farmer Van Duzen for a minute or so, 
and then said, in a deprecating sort of way: 

“Aint you wastin’ a good deal o’ time, grubbin’ 
for ground-hog, Robert?” 

“Not when i’m grubbin’ for this ground-hog, 
I aint!” replied 
whack 


armer Van Duzen, between 


Ss. 
“How so?” asked Farmer Decker. 

“Cause!” replied Farmer Van Duzen. 

“Is he more than the average run of ground- 
hogs in heft?” asked Farmer Decker. 

“No!” exclaimed Farmer Van Duzen, pausing 
in his work with the evident intention of ending 
the conversation right there. “This pertic’lar 

ound-hog aint a big one at all. He’s a little one. 

ut he’s jest big enough to run away with a vest 
o’ mine, and that vest o’ mine has got thirty of 
the fattest dollars in one of its pockets that you 
ever see!” 

Farmer Van Duzen went on with his mining, 
and Farmer Decker jumped out of his wagon, ran 
to the ditch and got a shovel, and lent Farmer 
Van Duzen a hand. 

They dug a quarter of the way around one side 
of the meadow, and at last ran the ground-hog 
and the vest down, one tangled in the other. 
Farmer Van Duzen snatched his lost property, 
and shook the ground-hog out of it. The ground- 

og scampered away across the lot. The money 
was all right in the pocket of the vest, and as 
Farmer Van Duzen mopped his brow, he remarked 
to Farmer Decker: 

“It aint a powerful sight o’ money, but it’s a 
lee-e-e-tle too much to pay for only one lesson in 
ground-hog-huntin’!”’ 
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Snake in His Hair. 


The author of the recollections entitled, “How 
Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon,” has one or two 
thrilling snake stories to tell. He says that when 
he was journeying across the plains, he used to 
keep the snakes from his bed by laying a lariat, 
made from the hair of a buffalo’s neck, entirely 
round the couch. Snakes will not usually crawl 
over such a rope. Either they suspect danger, 
when pricked by the sharp bristles, or they avoid 
the discomfort of them. 


But, on one night of horror, never to be forgotten, 
I did not use my Indian lariat. Who among my 
readers ever a rattlesnake attempt to make a 
nest in _ hair? I will tell the story just as it 


capeees q 
was dozing off, with rattlesnakes and all the 
snaky horrors of the past day running through 
my mind, when suddenly I was awakened by 
something jean Yam working in my long, bushy 
hair. I suppose I suffered only a few minutes of 
suspense, but it seemed hours before I became 
wide-awake and reached the conclusion that I 
d my head near the log where his snake- 
ship was sleeping, and the evening being cool, he 
was trying to secure warmer quarters. 

It would not do to move. uietly slipped my 
right arm from the blanket, and slowly raised my 
hand to within six inches of my head. I felt the 
raking of a harder material; it seemed like a fang 
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aw wm the — This made me frantic. I 
asped the offender by the head, seizing my own 
ir with him, jum to my feet, and yelled so 
that every man in the camp sprang up and seized 
his gun, ready for attacking Indians. 
It was forty-five years ago, and the sensations 
it are vivid at this moment; it does not 
even matter that the offender was not a rattler, 
but only a little, honest, cold-footed tree-toad, 
trying to get warm. 
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A Midnight Alarm. 


A tragedy with what may be called comical 
attachments is reported by the Indianapolis 
Journal, which professes to have the story from 
the mouth of the principal sufferer. It was one 
of those harrowing occurrences for which nobody 
is to blame, and at which the world feels itself at 
liberty to laugh. 


“My wife has the nightmare once in awhile,” 
said a man in a neighborhood coterie the other 
evening. “Perhaps you think nightmares are a 
trifling matter, but just wait until you hear how 
she served me. haven’t forgiven her yet, and 
perhaps I never shall. 

“We were es abroad, and had come to 
Trieste. When we retired at our inn my wife had 
a headache, and suggested that she. would occupy 
a bed in her sister’s room, next to our own, as she 
was likely to be wakeful and did not wish to 
disturb me. 

“In the ight I was aroused by frightful moans 
and cries inthatroom. Presently my sister called 
me in alarmed tones, and I rushed in to find my 
wife in a dreadful ni htmare, groaning and 
screaming alternately. hile we were ti to 
arouse her there came a violent banging and loud 
talking at the door of my bedroom. 

“Of course, I had to leave my wife and_ see 
what was wanted. When I opened the door there 
stood the landlord, his wife and half a dozen 
servants, all in most ludicrous and scanty attire, 
each with a candlestick in hand—the most gro- 
tesque torchlight procession I ever beheld. 

“The landlord demanded to know what was 
ging on in my apartments—who was being killed. 

y scanty German deserted me, but finally 
stammered out, in an embarrassed manner, that 
my wife had the ‘slumber sickness.’ This expla- 
nation hardly seemed to Tt the landlord, but 
as the screaming had ceased, the torchlight pro- 
cession withdrew. 

“In the morning, to my amazement, I was 
scowled at by every man, woman and child in the 
establishment; at the table, in the halls, on the 
piazzas, black looks greeted me. At last we 
overheard some one, pointing me out, reed ‘There’s 
the big brute who beat his wife last nig t. 

“Actually, that impression had so pervaded the 
inn and the town that we took our departure; I 
couldn’t stand it. My wife and her sister, of 
course, nearly laughed themselves to death over 
the joke, but to me it wasn’t funny then, and it 
isn’t funny now. The only really funny thing 
about it was that torchlight procession, which the 
women didn’t see.” 
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Abating a Nuisance. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer prints a sharp retort 
—a little too sharp, perhaps, but of that the reader 
may judge—once uttered by a Mr. Tomlinson, 
who was a shrewd newspaper reporter, and at the 
same time a genial, presentable person and a 
mover in polite society. Even in polite society, 
however, a man is not sure of being politely 
treated. Says the Plain Dealer: 


Tomlinson seldom appeared at a party or a 
banquet or any other social function without 
bein app oached by some one who would say: 

“Hello! Well, I s’pose you’re looking after 
something to write up for your paper, eh? You 
newspaper fellows never allow anything to get 
away, he! he! he!” 

Tomlinson usually smiled, and let such remarks 
pass without serious notice, but one night he was 
at a dinner given by the most exclusive club in 


the city. 

When the company was seated, Tomlinson 
found himself oo opposite the head of one of 
the largest commission houses in the city. The 
man looked at the reporter for a moment, as if he 
thought he must be mistaken. Evidently he was 
ogeeeee to see a reporter at such a place. 

is nettled Tomlinson, and he waited. When 
the buzz of conversation had died down, so that 
fay commission man could be heard by everybody, 


e $ 
“Well, ‘Mr. Newsman,’ I suppose you’ll have a 
full account of this in the paper to-morrow, won’t 


u 

“No,” Tomlinson replied. “I didn’t come here 
to report the dinner. I came especially to see 
you. It is alleged that you have formed a strong 
corner in butter, and I would like to get a few 
facts from you concerning the outlook for eggs.” 

The man never spoke to Tomlinson again. 
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Edison, the Inventor. 


The great electrical inventor of the century, 
Thomas A. Edison, began his scientific career in 
a freight-car, in which he, a boy of twelve, con- 
ducted chemical experiments. Says the New 
York Tribune: 


When one recalls the more important of Mr. 
Edison’s inventions,—the printing telegraph for 
stock quotations, the duplex and ruplex 
systems of telegraphy, the incandescent lamp, the 
subdivision of currents (within a year of the 
oracular prediction yA British scientists that it 
could not be done), his carbon transmitter for 
telephones, the megaphone, the wh 3 the 
magnetic separator and kinetoscope,—it is hard 
to realize that he is only fifty years old. 

That magnificent laboratory in which he spends 
so many happy hours, with his coat off, out at 
West Orange, is a very different workshop from 
the freight-car in which he once conducted chem- 
ical experiments. But he works with the same 
enthusiasm and unremitting assiduity now as 


en. 

He retains his youthful love of fun, too, and 
enjoys a joke more than a oquare meal. In fact, 
the unostentatious way in which he eats a work- 
man’s dinner on a busy day, without leaving his 
laboratory, is but a single illustration of the 
=~ of taste which is so common a trait of 
genius. 


A Safe System. 


A young man of perhaps not too honest purposes 
in life was in pursuit of a tailor who would not be 
likely to press him too closely for his bills, and 
was recommended to a certain man. 


“No,” said this tailor, ‘I never send bills to nice 
ople.” 
“You're just the man for me!” said the youth. 
“But,” added the tailor, “if oe do not pay 
without being pestered with bills, I conclude that 
they - not nice people, and send the bills right 
along!” 
The young man concluded that he would try 











another tailor. 
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The Little Streets. 


“To-morrow I'll do it,” says Bennie ; 
“I will, by and by,” says Seth; 

“Not now—pretty soon,” says Jennie ; 
“In a minute,” says little Beth. 


Oh, dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of To-morrow, 
Pretty-Soon and By-and-By, 
Lead, one and all,. 
As straight, they say, 
As the King’s Highway, 
To the city of Not At All. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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The Little Red Apple. 


It was a little red-cheeked country apple, and 
it lay right on top of the barrelful of Northern 
Spies that had just come from grandma’s. 

“Q mamma,” said Clover, “did you ever see 
such a pretty apple! It is so smooth and red 
and shiny! And that little red spot there looks 
just like a cunning little dimple. I’m going to 
take it to school for lunch.” 

Imagine the little apple’s consternation! From 
the topmost branch of a gnarled old orchard 
tree to a city school was quite a change, and it 
began to wish that its education had not been so 
sadly neglected. Why, it had never been to 
school in all its life before, and the little apple 
rolled uneasily in Clover’s 
basket, and vainly tried to 
hide its blushes in the folds 
of her snowy napkin. 

No, it had never been to 
school before, and if the truth 
were known, neither the little 
red apple nor Clover had the 
slightest idea it would ever 
go again. But it did, or 
there wouldn’t be any story. 
Just draw your chairs a 
little closer, and I will tell 
you all about it. 

You know Clover’s seat- 
mate, Marguerite Watson, 
was ever so sweet a little 
girl, but she had one wee, 
wee fault, as all little girls 
have. If anything went 
wrong she would pout, and 
the worst of it was, no one 
knew what she was pouting 
about until long afterward. 

When Clover reached school that morning 
Marguerite was pouting, and at recess time she 
had not yet concluded to make up. Clover had 
intended to divide the little red apple with 
Marguerite, but she felt a bit resentful by that 
time, too, and had made up her mind to eat 
every speck of it herself, even to the seeds, of 
which they both were so fond. She had already 
set her two front teeth in the apple’s dimple 
when, looking back, she saw Marguerite sitting 
in the deserted schoolroom, with two tears rolling 
off her precious pug nose right on the long 
column of figures she was trying to add. 

If there was one thing above another that 
melted Clover’s heart it was to see any one cry. 
She smoothed the tiny dents out of the apple’s 
dimple, and rushing back to her friend and 
putting her arms about her, pressed the little red 
apple into her unwilling hands. It still took 
some time to induce Marguerite to make up, and 
by that time school was called, and all must sit 
still, and the little red apple could not be eaten. 





| At noon Marguerite hurried home, the apple 
| snugly hidden in her jacket pocket. At the gate 
| she met Teddy Brown with Nip and Tuck, her | 
pet kittens, in his arms. He had just rescued | 
them from the big maple, where they had been | 
treed by a savage dog. Marguerite felt so 
grateful to Teddy that when he ran away the 
little red apple was nestling in his hand. 

“My, but it’s a beauty!” thought Teddy, 
turning it over and over, never looking where he 
was going, till the first thing he knew he tumbled 
over a little German girl, and gave her small toes 
| such a direful stepping upon that she cried out 
with the pain. Teddy apologized profusely, like 
the little gentleman he was, and to prove that he 
did indeed feel sorry, why, he gave her the little 
red apple. 

Gretchen drew her mouth up from where it 
had tumbled down at the corners, and walked 
along in a placid frame of mind until she spied, | 
just ahead of her at the corner, Tim the boot- | 
black. Tim never failed to jerk the two long | 
braids of flaxen hair that hung down to Gretchen’s 




















Did I ever look like this, mother, 
With ruffles and starched things and skirts ? 
Did my hair curl down on my shoulders ? 
Did I cry like a girl at hurts? 


Was this truly my picture, mother, 
When I was a boy of three? 

I say, did I look like this, mother? 
Was this little chap truly me? 


Because if it was I would like it 
To be locked in a box very tight ; 
I really don’t want all the fellows 
To know I was once such a sight ! 





COMPANION. 





per yard, 
Now Gretchen had decidedly practical ideas, 
and was of a mercantile turn of mind. She held 


the apple firmly but temptingly in her hand, and | 


advanced upon Tim boldly: “If you pull my hair 


short waist, and inquire the price of sauerkraut | sprained, but otherwise he was just as well as 
|ever, and took a lively interest in all 


not, and say sauerkraut no more, I gif you dis.” | 


Under ordinary circumstances Tim would 
either have snatched the apple and run or 
spurned the offer with sneering contempt. But 
a policeman was at the time crossing the street, 
and beside, the little red apple just fitted into his 


needs. His chum, a newsboy, had been hurt the | 
day before bya falling brick at a fire, and Tim | 


was intending to pay him a call at the hospital, | 
and wanted to take him some little remembrance, | 
for Tim really had a kind heart under his rough | 
| tell him Bobby sent it. 


exterior, and loved his newsboy chum devotedly. 
But luck had gone against him all day. The 


| weather was fine, the streets dry, and nobody 


wanted a “shine.” 

So the bargain was struck, and be it said to 
the credit of Tim’s code of honor, faithfully kept. 
The little red apple was again snuggled away in 
a pocket, this time in such a dirty, ragged one, 
with all sorts of strange companions; and it 
never got out until it lay on the spotless stand- 
cloth at the head of Bobby’s bed. 


Now Bobby wasn’t very sick. His arm was 


My hair is cut now just as theirs is, 


I’ve trousers that come to my knee, 
And wear now a jacket with pockets — 
Say, where can that boy’s pockets be? 


I wear a big “ R" on my sweater, 
That means I belong to the nine ; 
He looks as if he could never 
Make base-hits or throw on a line. 


Ican swim, too, and row a whole boat-load. 
Just feel when I put up my arm! 

Ié#’s good I’m so strong, because no one 
Shall ever do you any harm. 


But that little fellow— that baby — 
Couldn't even scare off a big bee. 
I’m glad boys don't stay little babies, 
Say, wouldn’t you rather have me? 


Lilla Thomas Elder. 
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his 
surroundings. The little boy in the next cot 
was not so fortunate, however. He had been 
sick a long, long time, and wasn’t any better, he 
told Bobby wistfully. And now they had taken 
him into the next ward, and the nurse told 
Bobby that he must die. 

Bobby lay quite still, and when the nurse 
wasn’t looking he drew the sheet up over his 
face and cried. Bobby was ashamed to have 
any one see him cry. Only girls had a right to 
cry, he thought ; it was cowardly when boys did. 
Why, he never whimpered when the doctor set 
his arm, though it made him awfully faint and 
white. By and by he asked the nurse if she 
would take the little red apple in to Johnnie, and 
Then he felt better. 

When the doctor came to see Johnnie that 
afternoon the little red apple lay within reach of 
his hand on the white coverlet. The doctor was 
always kind and gentle, but every one noticed 
that when he spoke to Johnnie his voice was 
always softer, and sometimes there were tears in 
his eyes. Perhaps he was thinking of the little 
boy he had loved and lost years before. And 
Johnnie loved the doctor better than any one 


| else in the world, for he had no friends outside 





the hospital. 

“Doctor,” said Johnnie, “I could hardly wait 
till you came to-day, for I’ve got such a pretty 
red apple for you.” 

When the doctor saw how pleased Johnnie 
looked he knew it would make him very happy 
indeed if he accepted the gift. So he thanked 
his little patient in his own kind way, and again 
the little red apple was in a pocket—a nice warm, 
furry one in the doctor’s overcoat. 

“Clover,”’ said the doctor that evening to his 
little girl, “there’s a lovely 
little apple in my overcoat 
pocket out in the hall. Little 
Johnnie at the hospital gave 
it.to me, but I think it would 
suit your small mouth better 
than mine.” 

“Why, papa,” said Clover, 
coming back with her eyes 
very wide open and the little 
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\ “this is one of grandma’s 


red apple in her chubby fist, 


| apples, and I took it to school 
with me this morning and 
at gave it to Marguerite. It 


truly is!” she insisted, as 
both her father and. mother 
smiled incredulously. “Don’t 
you remember the apple’s 
dimple, mamma? And here 
is where I put my two front 


teeth through when Mar- 
guerite pouted. See?” 
Now Clover’s two front teeth were very 


crooked indeed, and made a very funny little 
print. So when mamma looked at the little tooth- 


| prints she knew so well, she said she guessed 


Clover was right, but it was very queer. 
And that is how it came about that the little 


red apple went to school again. - And this time, 
|I am sorry to say, was its last, for Marguerite 


and Clover ate up every speck, even to the seeds. 
Perhaps it was just as well, as its mind had 
become so confused by its numerous owners and 
strange adventures that it wouldn’t have learned 
anything, anyway. S. IsADORE MINER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cam, O, mile—camomile. 2. Tar, Paul, 
inn—tarpaulin. 3. See, cant—secant. 

2. 1. Baldest, stabled, blasted. 2. Granite, 
ingrate, tearing. 3. Canter, recant, trance. 4. 
Glisten, tingles. 

3.1. Deal. 2. D, ace—dace. 3. Bed. 4. Sole. 


4. Tent, tilt, test, taut, tuft, trot, tint, tart, 


| twit, toot, tact, that, text, tort. 








ADVERTISEMENT BOOK-TITLE PUZZLE.—Each picture represents the title of some 





well-known book. 








A PLAN oF CuRRENCY ReEForM. — The 
monetary commission, which was appointed at 
the instance of the monetary convention which 
met at Indianapolis a year ago, has matured and 


published a plan of currency reform, Its pro- 
visions are too intricate to admit of explanation 
in a few lines; but in brief, it may be said that 
if this plan were adopted, we should have an 
express declaration that all the obligations of the 
government are redeemable in gold; the govern- 
ment notes, familiarly known as “greenbacks,”’ 
would be retired within, ten years; and the 
banks would be given greater facilities for note 
issue than at present, being allowed to issue 
notes on the basis of their capital, instead of 
upon deposits of government bonds. There is 
provision for a guaranty fund for the payment 
of the notes of any defaulted bank. Authority 
is given the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
bonds to maintain the gold reserve and to issue 
certificates of indebtedness to provide for tem- 
porary deficiencies. 


THE GOVERNMENT Finances.—The total 
operations of the Treasury for the first half of 
the present fiscal year, closing December 31, 1897, 
resulted in a small surplus of about $100,000. 
This, however, was due to the heavy payments on 
account of the sale of the Union Pacifie Railroad. 
Leaving those out of the account, the ordinary 
receipts of the Treasury for the six months 
were, in round numbers, $158,000,000 and the 
expenditures $202,000,000, showing a deficit of 
$44,000,000. The ordinary receipts in December 
were larger than in the corresponding month for 
the three previous years, and were in excess of 
the expenditures by about $1,750,000. The 
revenue from customs has increased each month 
since August, and was about $1,750,000 larger 
in December than in November. 

THe DECEMBER WHEAT “DEAL.” — The 
so-called December deal in wheat, at Chicago 
last month, was the largest transaction of the 
kind in the annals of the market. The peculiar 
feature of it was that the enormous sales, instead 
of being made merely on paper, as in ordinary 
speculative movements, were attended by actual 
deliveries, the losing side ransacking all available 
supplies and using all possible methods of trans- 
portation to concentrate in Chicago a sufficient 
quantity of wheat to enable it to keep its con- 
tracts. The transaction ended with 9,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the actual possession of the 
operators who had forced the deliveries. 

THe GoLp Propuct. — The preliminary 
estimates of the director of the mint indicate that 
the world’s gold product for 1897 amounted to 
about $240,000,000. This is an increase of 
nearly 20 per cent. over 1896. All of the great 
sources of supply show a gain. The United 
States leads the list, with a product of $61,500,000 ; 
but is closely followed by Africa with a product 
of $58,000,000, and Australia with $51,000,000. 
Russia, Mexico, Canada and India follow in the 
order named: Russia with $25,000,000, Mexico 
with $10,000,000, and Canada and India each with 
$7,500,000. 


CHINA AND THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN.— 
There is reported to be great uneasiness among 
the superstitious Chinese because an eclipse of 
the sun is to take place on the 22d of January, 
which is the Chinese New Year’s day. Our 
minister to China has transmitted a copy of a 
singular decree issued some weeks ago by the 
Emperor of China, in which he refers to the fact 
that an eclipse of the sun on the first day of 
the year is believed to betoken calamity. He 
therefore orders a curtailment of the ceremonies 
of congratulation ordinarily held on that day, 
and announces his purpose to seek within him- 
self for sins which may have brought the wrath 
of heaven upon the land. The troubles which 
have befallen China since this decree was 
published will probably seem to the emperor a 
realization of his superstitious fears. 

THE PoLiricaL TROUBLES IN AUSTRIA.— 
The Emperor of Austria has concluded that it is 
useless again to call together the turbulent 
Reichsrath for the present. There will, there- 
fore, be a temporary suspension of parliamentary 
institutions. The emperor has issued three 
decrees: one ordering the session of the Reichs- 
rath to be closed; another authorizing the 
government, during the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, to levy taxes and provide for expenditures 
until June 30th next; and a third directing that 
the respective contributions of Austria and 
Hungary to the common expenses of the empire 
shall be the same for 1898 as they were fixed by 
the Ausgleich, which expired last year. 


A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT.—A counter- 
feit of the $100 silver certificates has appeared at 
several different cities. It is executed with a 
nicety which almost defies detection, and is 
regarded as so dangerous that the Treasury 
Department has taken the unusual course of 
calling in the entire issue of certificates of that 
denomination, in order that it may be destroyed. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





New Illuminated Edition 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE. 


Publishers’ Retail Price $15.00. 


HIS magnificent work has just been completed at the famous Riverside Press, Cam- 

bridge. It isa high art production, such as has never before been undertaken. 

The text conforms to the authorized Oxford edition, and every proper name is 

accented and self-pronounced. There are copious marginal references, and a com- 

plete concordance. The type is of a peculiarly clear, round face, quite as legible as 

that of the large Family Bible. But the crowning glory of this beautiful new edition 

is its Eight Hundred Superb Scriptural Engravings and its Wonderful Allegorical 

Plates in Brilliant Colors, which graphically illustrate the text in the light of Modern Biblical 

Knowledge and Research, making this the most artistically perfect as well as the most 
desirable edition of the Holy Scriptures ever produced in any country or in any language. 





Size, OPENED, 11 1-4 x 20 INCHES. 





These faithful descriptive illustrations Will Prove a Genuine Revelation to Bible 
Readers who have grown accustomed to the conventional and too often misleading Biblical 
pictures hitherto in use. Modern research has thrown a flood of light upon the people and 
places of Bible days; and this ripe knowledge shows forth on every page, so truthfully 
embellished as to give the sacred text a new and personal meaning. 

It is confidently asserted that this is the most artistically illustrated Bible ever sold for less 
than $50. It is the only illustrated Bible that has complete Marginal References and a full 
Concordance. It has larger type than any other Teachers’ Bible. 


_.. Description ... 


This Bible is Profusely Illuminated and is Self-Pronouncing, with Marginal References, Full Concordance 
and beautiful Allegorical Plates in ten and sixteen colors. Every picture is an eloquent sermon. Events that 
have been imperfectly comprehended become invested with the charm of living reality ; and places that have 

seemed far off are made familiar, as though 
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also one of our Calendars. 


we ourselves had trod the hills and valleys of 
MUS, 14. They overtak ; ; Canaan with the prophets and disciples of 
eee y e the children of Israei. old. It may be truthfully said that this 
may serve the E-g¥p’tians? For it had been| 3. — superb — of the Ragan = Books 
. Mp . as an important mission to perform, in 
ypc Se adic . tn p'tians, than @2Chr. illuminating and vivifying the Bible narrative. 
snould die in the wiiderness. 20. 15, 17 Its illustrations introduce directly into the text 
13 1 And M6’seg said unto the people, ¢ Fear} {:-4," faithful and truthful embellishment which 
os ce caper res = ae the salvation of |? Or, for best interprets meanings, establishes facts, and 
e LorpD, which he wi ew to you to day:| ve have impresses eye and memory. 
2 tas the 
for the E-g¥p‘tians whom ye have seen to| Zam Finely Bound, Silk-Sewed, Red under 
day, ye shall see them again no more for| day, Gold Edges, Full Flexible Morocco. Size, 
ver, 2. 
over. “Deut. when opened, 11% x 20 inches. 
14*The Lorp shall fight for you, and ye} 3" For Divinity Circuit Binding as shown in 
FACSIMILE OF THE TYPE. the illustration, we shall require 50 cents 
additional to the prices named below. 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


_ The publishers believe that this Illuminated Bible will be universally accepted as the most desirable 
edition for all purposes; and, as a means of speedy introduction to the millions of Bible readers, they have 
concluded an arrangement with us whereby we are able to make the following offers : 


; FIRST. Any Companion Subscriber who will send us only five new subscriptions 
will be entitled to Five Premiums, and in addition as a GIFT, a copy of this superb Bible. 


SECOND. Any Companion Subscriber who obtains one new subscription to the 
Companion and sends us $4.00 will be entitled to a copy of this superb Bible. 


; THIRD. Any person not now a subscriber to the Companion sending us $4.50 
will be entitled to a copy of this Bible and a full year’s subscription to the Companion, 


(So Zerit of 40 cents exten we wilt 
under any one of these three Offers. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
PETE 


express or mail charges on the Bible when ordered 
Premium Conditions on page 494 of our Premium List. 
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in a recent lecture said that experiments had 
shown that a vibration of sound having an 
amplitude of less than one twelve-millionth of a 
centimeter could still affect the sense of hearing. 
Such a vibration would be so short that it would 
have to be enlarged one hundred times before the 
most powerful possible microscope could render 
it visible, supposing that it were susceptible of 
being seen at all. Old people, he said, do not 
hear high notes which are audible to young 
persons, and there is reason to believe that babies 
hear notes which are inaudible to their elders. 

IMPROVED Drvine Dress. — There was 
recently exhibited in 
England a diving appa- 
ratus, used for pearl- 
fishing in the Australian 
colonies, with which a 
practised diver made a 
descent to a depth of 189 
feet, remaining under 
water fifty minutes with- 
out any discomfort. This 
, oe, it is said, was 
never before attained in 
4 Great Britain. The div- 
ing apparatus weighs 
\ seven-and- a-half hun- 
’ dredweight, the arms 
r wy and the lower half con- 
(A sisting of a series of 
spiral springs. We take vur illustration from a 
sketch in the Scientific American. 

InsEcT Horses AND THEIR RiIDERS.—At 
a recent meeting of the Entomological Society of 
Washington some specimens of chrysopa, a 
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species of golden-eyed fly, which had been | 


collected in the White Mountains, were exhibited 
as curiosities, because each carried on its back 
one or more minute cecidomyiid flies. The 
opinion was expressed that this was a true case 
of a smaller species of insect using a larger 
species for the purposes of locomotion from place 
to place. 


A BospBine WIND.—A curious instance of 
the effect of the shape of the ground upon the 
wind blowing over it was recently noted by 
Monsieur Batut as he was experimenting with 
kites in France. When a north wind floated 
the kite the latter kept its balance easily, but 
when the wind came from the south or southeast 
the kite pitched and bobbed in a very irregular 


manner. The explanation was furnished by the | 


character of the surface over which the wind had 
passed. Coming from the north it had a plain 
country to blow over ; but coming from the south 
and southeast, it passed across broken hills, 
which set it into irregular puffs and undulations. 

STEEL CAGE BuILpiInes. — The modern 
office building was subjected recently to a severe 
test in a fire in Pittsburg. It was found that the 
steel frame resisted the fire admirably. Metallic 
lathing and plaster was found ineffectual as a 
protection for wooden partitions. Wooden 
shutters covered with thin sheet-iron gave good 
temporary protection ; large glass windows were 
an element of danger. 


TESTING SHip MopE.s.—In England ship 
models are tested in experimental tanks. The 
models are made of paraffine wax and are drawn 
through the water so as to give dynamometer 
tests and show the relative ease of propulsion. 
In one large ship-building establishment on the 
Clyde salaries of nearly $10,000 aggregate are 
paid on account of the testing tank. The United 
States naval authorities are now engaged in 
installing a very large testing tank at Washing- 
ton. The models are to be drawn through the 
water by electric motors running on a track over 
the surface of the water. 


SuBwaAy TROLLEys.—In Washington, D. C., 
recently, the underground trolley was put to a 
severe test. Water entered the conduit and 
nearly a block in length of it was completely 
flooded. The cars, however, operated without 
any trouble. Washington and New York will 


soon have many hundred miles of trolley | 


conduits in operation,—already a large length of 
such road is working, —so that the above test 
is very important and reassuring. 

ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. — Mr. Briihl, the 
United States consul at Catania, Sicily, describes 
the manufacture of artificial black marble, as it 
is now carried on in that city. Catania is over- 
looked by the great volcano, Etna, and this 
mountain has furnished part of the material 
employed. Common white sandstone is cut into 
the desired shapes, and these are placed in an 
iron tank upon a heavy wire grating. Then the 
tank is filled with a molten mixture of volcanic 
asphalt and coal tar. This is kept boiling for 
36 hours, when'the stones are taken out, cooled, 
dried and polished. It is difficult, Mr. Briihl 
Says, to distinguish stones thus treated from 
genuine black marble, but the cost is much less. 
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BAG-PUNCHING is the most healthful and in- 


vigorating of all exercises. 
The MOLINE PLATFORM. is 
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jury to same and is adjustable in height 
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Price, with bag, 810.00. 
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TRADE-MARK 


“LINENE®-REVERSIBLE| 
COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
a wear again, then discard. 
0 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Pn. or send 6 cts. for Sample Collar and C uffs. | 
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Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
7 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 
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CONFIDENTIALLY 


To have real comfort with your 
artificial teeth use the 


Florence Dental Plate Brush. 
’ It cleans the whole plate. The 
long, stiff tuft does it. Will out- 
wear three ordinary brushes. Den- 
tists praise it. For sale generally, 
or mailed for 35 cents. 
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FLORENCE MFG. CO., 100 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
A Wonderful Talking Machine. 


Perfection has at last surely been reached in 
talking machines. ‘The latest and most perfect 
machine has just come out. It is loud and clear 
and reproduces your own or any voice over and | 
over again, speeches from the most noted states- 
men, songs from the world’s greatest singers,music 
from the greatest bands. The price of this wonder- 
— machine is but $10.00, and it affords a wonderful 

— rtunity for those who wish to give public | 

rtainments ; $10.00 to $20.00 can be made every 
evening exhibiting this talking machine, in halls, | 
churches, schoolhouses and other public places. 
This machine is now controlled by, and catalogues 
and full particulars can be had from SEARS, ROE- 
BUCK & Co., Chicago. Send to them for a book tell- 
ing all about it, and mention Youth’s Companion. 
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60 Ibs. OF FOLSOM’S 


Baking Powder 


at 40c. per Ib. and we give you a fine 
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and complete outfit (picture 3 x3). 
New '98 ¥ We ship the goods and allow you 
time to deliver goods to your custo- 


mers, before sending us payment. 


|G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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we will eend FREE a BEAUTIFUL PALM. Thisis a great 
bargain, offered solely to further introduce our Magazine, 
which was established 1873, but recently greatly improved. 
You know what palms are worth, and that you cannot buy a 
palm alone for this price. 


1,000 plants were donated us for this 
purpose. Ful] cultural directions sent. Also a handsome 
badge ofthis society ; makes a splendid scarf-pin. Order at 
once, before all plants are gone. 


Nat. Humane Alliance, United Charities B’d’g, New York. 
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A faultless hatching machine for 38 eggs. Price 
Heat and moisture regulation and_ vent lation, abso- 
lutely perfect. A book about the Wooden Hen and 
one about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


will be sent free to any one naming this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IL. | 
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Boys and Girls, 


Would you like a Watch and Chain 
all your own? One that will keep 
accurate time and last for years? 
You can get it for one day’s work, 
selling BLUINE,—the Best Washing 
Bluing ever made, and something that 
every woman has to have. 
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We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls 
for selling 134 dozen packages ot Bluine 
at 1ocents per package. Send your full 
address by return mail and we will 
forward the Bluine, post-paid, and a 
large Premium List. You sell the 
Bluine and send us the money, and we 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, 
post-paid. 

BLUINE COMPANY, Box 105, Concerd Junc., Mass. 
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To Obey the Simplest 
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‘Hundreds Have 


Been Cured 


Of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma ene Consumption. 


| It seems strange indeed that in this enlightened 
age people should have to be taught that the air- 
passages in the head, throat and lungs were 
made for dry air alone, and that moisture of any 
kind cannot enter the bronchial tubes and lungs. 
Yet such is the case, and the efforts of the R. T. 
| Booth Company (who, during the past few months, 
| have been teaching the people that great and un- 
changeable law of nature, which permits nothing 
| but dry air to enter the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
and prevents moisture of any kind from entering 
these passages) show how much such a lesson is 
| neede by the general public. The reason why 
it has not been taught before is this: until 
| “ Hyomei”’ was discovered, there has never been 
found a germicide of sufficient power to kill the 
bacilli of bronchitis, asthma and lung troubles, yet 
volatile enough to impregnate every particle of 
| air breathed by the patient and leave it free from 
| moisture. Since then, so important was this dis- 


over thirty -eight hundred physicians have pre- 
scribed this new method of treating diseases and 
instructed their patients in its use. 


9. | covery considered by the medical profession, that 


“HYOMEI” 


CURES BY INHALATION. 


It is Nature’s own remedy. Taken with the air 
you breathe, it reaches all the parts affected, kill- 
ing the germs of disease at once, and bringing 
such relief to the sufferer as can be obtained in 
no other way. There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve 

FREE TO ALL. A sample bottle of “Hyomei"” 
will be sent free to all who write to the home office 

“Hyomei "’ Outfit, Extra bottles, 5oc. 

‘Hyomei"’ Balm (a wonderful healer), 25¢c. Sold 
*. all druggists or sent by mail. Send for the 
story of ‘‘ Hyomei.” Maile d Free 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 20 East 20th St., N. Y. 


$1.00 





How to get a nestful of eggs, now, while 
they fetch a good price, is told in 
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‘Farm Poultry, 
The Best Poultry Paper. 


Edited by men who devote their time 
to raising poultry and eggs for market 
and teach facts, not theories. Worth 
dollars to all who want to make more 
money from poultry. Published twice a 
month. Costs $1.00 a year. 

SPECIAL Subscribe early, remitting 
OFFER! $1.10, and we will send in 
addition to paper the 25c. book, “ Prof 
itable Poultry Farming,” post-paid 


1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Farm Poultry” for %c.stamp. 


Sample copy 











is an illustrated weekly 
paper of . Its subscription price is 
#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pepet. ul 
additional 8 over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


The Youth’s Companion 
eight pages. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


It is 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue fit, as we cannot find your name on our 
booke unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our 8 unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers’ do 

this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
7) 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HEADACHE. 


\: wu EADACHE is sometimes an independent 
WEEN) affection, occurring as a symptom of 
Aw y actual disease of some of the structures 
in the head itself, the skin, bone, nerves, 
or brain; but usually it is a symptom 
of a general condition, or of disease in 
some one of the digestive organs. It 
occurs almost invariably at some staBe, 
usually the beginning, of the various fevers, and 
often is the chief cause of complaint. 

Apart from such cases, headache may be occa- 
sional only, and is then usually traceable to 
indiscretion in eating or drinking, or possibly 
smoking, to exposure to the hot sun or a cold 
wind, to overfatigue, want of sleep, or to some 
other easily discoverable cause, Such a headache 
is usually relieved by a cup of black coffee or a 
glass of carbonated water containing perhaps 
a half-teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, followed 
by rest in a darkened but cool and well-aired 
room. 

The habitual headache which recurs at more or 
less frequent intervals, is more difficult to trace 
to its cause, and more difficult to cure. Such a 
headache may be due to eye-strain, to dyspepsia, 
constipation, mental overwork or worry, catarrhal 
trouble, disease of the liver or kidneys, or it may 
be gouty in its nature. 

Gouty headache is much more common than is 
usually supposed, and occurs often in those who 
have no other sign of the disease. It is, perhaps, 
the most frequent kind of headache in persons 
over thirty years old. 

In children and young persons persistent head- 
ache may often be traced to eye-strain. This 
headache comes on usually in the afternoon, after 
the eyes have been used for reading or study, and 
grows steadily worse until evening. 

In cases of persistent headache, attention 
should: first be paid to the digestive organs; 
coffee, tea, and aleoholic drinks should be 
excluded, the amount of meat reduced, and the 
bowels regulated. Smokers should be very 
moderate, or, better still, stop smoking entirely 
for atime. If, after a faithful trial, these precau- 
tions result in no improvement, the sufferer should 
consult an oculist to determine whether eye-strain 
may not be the cause of the trouble. 

In no case should domestic dosing with adver- 
tised “headache cures” be indulged in, as the 
continual use of these preparations is apt to lead 
to the formation of a drug habit, difficult, if not 
impossible, to cure. 





—_~»_——_ 


CRAFTY BURROS. 


The stubbornness of the Rocky Mountain burro 
was strikingly shown by a recent occurrence in 
the Gold Hill district of Boulder. We find the 
story in the Denver Republican, and reprint it on 
that paper’s authority. 

A Gold Hill miner has a five-foot run of oxidized 
sulphide ores. He decided to work the ore him- 
self in an arastra, which he built, and to save 
expense he fitted it up to operate with treadmill 
power, intending to use three burros to work it. 
The animals labored in separate stalls, side by 
side, all the belts working on the same shaft. 

The first day was a decided success. A ton 
and a half of ore was reduced to a pulp, and 
the miner congratulated himself upon having 
extracted about thirty dollars’ worth of the 
precious metals with no expense beyond his own 
labor and the feed of his animals. He was 
jubilant. and proposed to carry on the process 
indefinitely. 

But the burros were of a different mind. They 
had already grown tired of so monotonous and 
laborious a task as constantly travelling up-hill 
without making any progress, and as they plodded 
along on the second day there was probably a 
significant rubbing of noses over the partitions. 

The miner, meanwhile, was in the mine breaking 
ore and congratulating himself on his success. 
Shortly before noon he came to throw in some 
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more ore, and to his astonishment found every- | 
thing still. The burros were in their respective 
stalls, éalmly contemplating the landscape, but | 
there was no movement of the machine. | 

How it was possible for them to stand still on | 
that movable incline the miner could not imagine, 
unless some blocks of ore had become jammed 
in the machine. But examination showed the 
arastra all right, the gearing entirely free, and 
the belting in place. There was nothing left 
but the motor, and a long look at the burros 
explained the mystery. 

In constructing the treadmill a pair of posts 
had been placed between each two compartments, 
the partitions being fastened to them. Against 
these projecting corners the burros had backed, 
bracing their legs against the slats forming the 
footholds. Their legs stood out at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. There they stood, immovable 
as the pyramids, with ears laid back, and meek 
eyes gazing reproachfully at their master. 

They were taken out, rested, given a good feed, 
and led back again. But not to work. They had 
learned too much for that, and no sooner were 
they installed than they resumed their old 
position, holding the machine perfectly still. 
Two days were spent in a vain effort to induce 
them to declare the strike off, and then their 
master gave it up. 


HAWTHORNE’S BEAR STORY. 


In “Hawthorne’s First Diary,” begun at his 
home in Raymond, Maine, when he was a small 
boy, he tells a bear story, which is vouched for 
by his editor. Hawthorne gives it as follows: 


Mr. Henry Turner of Otisfield took his axe and 
went out between Saturday and Moose ponds, to 
look at some pine-trees. A rain had just taken 
off enough of the snow to lay bare the roots of 
@ part of the trees. Under a large root there 
seemed to be a cavity, and on examining closely, 
senating was exposed very much like long blac 


He cut off the root, saw the nose of a bear, 
and killed him, pulled out the body, saw another, 
killed that, and dragged out the carcass, when 
he found that there was a third one in the den, 
and that he was thoroughly awake, too; bu 
soon as the head came in sight, it was split open 
with the axe, so that Mr. Turner alone, with only 
an axe, killed three bears in.less than half an 
hour, the youngest being a good-sized one, and 
what the hunters call a yearling. 

This is a pretty em bear story, but probably 
true, and happened only a few weeks ago; for 
John Patch, who was here with his father, Capt. 
Len Patch, who lives within two miles of Saturday 
Pond, told me so yesterday. 


HOW HE KEPT TALLY. 


There had been a football game in the village 
of Skedunk, between the high-school eleven of 
that place and a rival aggregation from the 
neighboring town of Ripley. 


Tommy Hunter, of the high-school boys 
confined at home in consequence of nj 
received in a practice game a day or two before, 
but he had abated nothing of his interest in the 
sport, and as soon as his father came home in 
the evening of the eventful day when Ripley and 
Skedunk met on the gridiron field he bawled out: 

“What was the score, father?” 

“One broken rib, three bloody noses, one dislo- 
eated shoulder, and one torn ear for the high- 
school boys; and two broken shins, two blackened 
eyes, one cut lip, one broken finger, and_ three 
teeth knocked out for the boys from Ripley,” 
answered Mr. Hunter, who was not an enthusiast 
in the matter of football. 
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PLENTY OF FROST. 


A gentleman from Montgomery, Alabama, was 
in Atlanta, says the Constitution, anxiously 
waiting for the yellow fever quarantine to be 
raised, so that he could return to his family and 
his business. 


Of course he was hoping and praying for a frost, 
fond ane day he said to the negro porter of the 
otel: 


“Jim, the first time you see frost in Atlanta 
come to my room and wake me up, and I’ll give 
you a dollar.” 

Several days passed. Then, early one morning 
the — rapped at the Montgomery man’s door. 
“Gi uP, boss!” he shouted; “dar’s been two 
frosts dis mawnin’—one dollar apiece.” 


IMAGINATIVE EYESIGHT. 


After General Forrest’s raid into Memphis, 
large stories were told about his heroism and the 
marvellous doings of his troops. 


One of the best illustrations of the admiration 
inspired by the general came from a negro soldier, 
who claimed to have seen him, as he rode up in 
front of the Gayoso Hotel. He began telling his 
companions how Forrest looked, and finally came 
to the appearance of his horse. 

“IT was a-stan’in’ right in dis alley,” said he. 
“when I seen him come up. He rid his hoss right 
up to de hotel; an’—I’m tellin’ you de truf— 
he hitched his hoss ie to de second-story 
banisters. I seed him. I tell you I seed him!” 


WHAT DID HE MEAN? 
An amusing anecdote at the expense of an 








excellent and necessary profession comes from 
Temple Bar. 


A young doctor, a novice in his profession, who | 
was also somewhat of a novice with the gun, was | 
out after hare, and after he had missed several | 
shots the old keeper said: | 


“Let me have a try. I’ll doctor ‘em.” | 


ANOTHER MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


Mr. Lynch and his friend were discussing family 
names and their history. 


fr did your name originate?” asked the 
riend. 
“Oh, probably one of my ancestors was of the 
grasping kind that you hear about so often. 
7 y gave him an ‘ynch,’ and he took | 


“JOSEPH is real sick with slow fever.” 

“Well,” and Mrs. Martin smoothed her apron 
reflectively, “I knew if Joseph had a fever it 
would be a slow one!” 





COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 

low prices, 100-page cata. F 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


ys . 
hi hest positions. We teach it 
quickly and 
in telegraph service. Expenses low. 
Established 25 years. Write for 
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Valentines’ School of Tele 


P. 0. Box 1700. 

CLEANAL the ugly 

mu T7““__ummmmmmas Off by a meretouch. Try 
it on Nickel—see the rust vanish. Write usand 
let us tell you the whole story by letter. We 
want ci Wegivea liberal discount 
and so arrange that there can be no loss to those 
who sell for us. Sample free, Full size box 25c F 
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Seeds, 








Plants, etec., adve 


Roses, 
selves. The best always cheapest. Can supply 
all your wants from Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


to Street Trees at low rates. We publish one of the 
Leading Seed, Plant and Tree Catalogues 
issued, which we will mai] free. Try us, our stock 
and prices will please you. Can refer you to customers 
in every state and territory in the Union. 48 years of 
square dealing have made us patrons and friends far 
and near. Have hundreds of car-loads of FRUIT 
AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, PLANTS, ETC. We send by mail, post- 
paid, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express 
or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., 
Box 66, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








“FROM OUR GROUNDS TO YOURS” 


is our new business slogan, and one of its mean- 
ings is that as our Seeds are No Supplied 
to Dealers, we are enabled to sell consumers 
direct, the 


% BEST SEEDS IN THE WORLD * 


at lower prices than ever, and in most cases deliver 
them Free to any part of the United States. 


Peter Henderson & Co.’s Seeds ™3Y,,,°5 


either by direct purchase at ourstoresin New York, 
or by ordering from our New Manual for 1898, 
which will be sent by Jan 15th without appli- 
cation, to all patrons who bought from us direct 
in either 1896 or 1897. This Manual will also be 
sent free to any one applying by Letter, who will 
mention the name of the local dealer from whom 
they bought our Seeds ~ time during the last 
Toall others this magnificent 


two years. é 

every one of which costs us 30 centsto place in your 
hands, will be sent R on receipt of 10cts. 
(stamps) to cover postage Eve 


weighsa nd, its 200 pages are beautifully 
illustrat with the best varieties in Seeds, Plants, 
etc., and is beg aes by 6 artistic colored 
—_— all bound in a cover of a most unique and 
autiful design. Send for it at once in either of 
the ways we suggest and see for yourself whether 
we have exaggerated in any detail. Postal card 
applications receive no attention. 


PETERHENDERSONs.Co. 
37 CORTLANDT S*NEW YORK. 
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The Finest 
Garden 









in the neighborhood this year, 
will be yours—if 


you plan 








Maule’s Seeds 


3 My new Seed and Plant Book for 98 contains § 

B everything good, old or new. Hundreds of ¢ 

> il 4 colored plates. Full of business 3 
cover to cover. Mailed ee to all who mention § 

¢ they saw this in Taz YOurH'’s CoMPANION. 

p WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Phi 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 





and winter. Froma 
of various colors — white, pink, crimson, ete., — no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 20c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
for 80c.—or for 40c, we will send 
ew Multi All colors. 
hinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Sweet Pea. A real gem. 
t White Scented. 
“ Tree Strawberry. pargest, finest berry. 
e Tuberous Begonia. 
xtra fine. 
red Gladiolus Childsi. 
Wy, ontbretia. 
ti different colors. 
Mixed colors. Also, Our 





month — devoted 


All the above for 40c. post-paid. 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower epa Vgsetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
and *~ ow 5 = is the a ever issued: 
rofuse ustrated. agnificen - 
bd Pla 160 es. Mailed for 10 cts., reeRE to 
any who expect to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, NewYork. 


URPEE’S 


FARM ANNUAL 


FOR 1898. 
The Leading American Seed Catalog. 


The Best Seeds that Grow, at lowest prices pos- 
sible. Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties 
for 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome book of 144 pages is mailed 
free to planters everywhere. Write to-day. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 














“KR Dainty Dessert.” 


BUTTER 


THIN 
WAFER. 


¥ 
““Rich in Flavor.” 





N. Y. B. CO. 


is stamped on the genuine 
and is a guarantee of 
excellence. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
in Fancy Packages or bulk. 
wa 
FREE SAMPLE sent 
on application to 
The NEW YORK BISCUIT CO., 
New Bedford, Mass. 















agents. One price everywhere, an 


An Agent Wanted 


8,000 agents are now selling our papers every ye: 





“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price."—N. Y. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe 
effects, etc., for parlors and bed-rooms, 3c. to 10¢. per roll. Beau- 
tiful and high-class Tapestry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV. 
Empire, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, rich Floral and 
Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 
10C., 124C., 1§c., 18c. and up to 25¢. a roll. 
for these superior papers can | be bought from us or our 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


in every town to sell on commission from our large 

‘ ne sample books, showing hundreds of beautiful pat- 

terns. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and 

refer customers to them, who write us for samples. The business pays well from the 

Start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, of 

sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitable business requiring no capital or oupertanon, 
ar. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest address 
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A Great Stampede. 


One of the most desperate stampedes ever | 


witnessed by a Texas cowboy was that which 
took place in 1876 on the prairie in the centre of 
which now stands the town of McGregor. 
Fifteen thousand cattle and twenty-five cowboys 
participated in the startling event. The Rev. J. 
B. Cranfill of Texas tells in the Independent 
the story of that stampede as he had it from an 
eye-witness : 

It began without warning. As if by one 
common impulse the apparently sleeping animals 
sprang to their feet, while the roar that accom- 
panied the movement came as from one throat. 
The owner, Mr. Wilson, his brother and their 
cowboys rushed for their ponies, and galloped 
to the flank of the now fast disappearing mass, 
intent on getting to the front and starting the 
herd to running in a circle. 

They would probably have succeeded, for they 
had reached the front of the terrified cattle and 
fired their revolvers in the faces of the leaders, 
forcing them to run obliquely, when the mistake 
occurred which turned this night’s work from an 
ordinary stampede into a catastrophe big enough 
to be long remembered. 

In the regulation cowboy’s outfit some kind of 
stimulant is always included. Mr. Wilson was 
not remiss in this respect ; had he been, the night 
might have passed without disaster. There was 
a Mexican in the band, a splendid rider, and one 
of the best cowboys in the Southwest. To-night, 
however, he had taken too many deep draughts 
of brandy, and his judgment was not as good as 
usual. He was late in mounting, and the others 
had gone before he overtook the rear of the 
stampede. 

Thus it happened that he passed to the front 
on the wrong side, and reached the head of the 
herd just in time to defeat the proposed move- 
ment, that of bending the running cattle from a 
straight line to a semicircle. Revolver in hand, 
regardless of the other men, he began shooting in 
the faces of the wild steers, the effect being to 
straighten the run and bring the advance directly 
toward a precipice, beyond which was a ravine 
fully thirty yards wide. Over this precipice the 
head of the column poured, a frightful cascade of 
terrified, plunging cattle. 

When Mr. Wilson and his companions saw 
that it was impossible to save the animals, they 
saved themselves by dexterously turning at right 
angles at full speed and riding out of the way. 
They then began to shoot into the herd, the 
object being to build up a breastwork of carcasses 
and save the rear end from the destruction that 
had overtaken the front. The gully was nearly 
full of cattle by this time. They were snorting | 
and bellowing, crashing and tearing, and still 
heaping up, and when the firing began, the 


wounded ones tumbled over the others, and in a | 


short time the gully was bridged by carcasses. 

The herd swayed up in billows, and bent now 
because it could not do otherwise. The semi- | 
circle was formed, and Wilson and his men soon 
had the cattle halted. All hands remained on 
watch, and in the morning, when a count was 
made, it was found that two thousand seven 
hundred head were missing. Two thousand 
seven hundred pairs of horns were afterward 
taken from that ravine, which was called 
Stampede Gully for many years. 


————-_ 8 9oe-——__— 


The Dead Squirrel. 


One calm, gray afternoon in October last, | 
wandered into the leafless woods that skirt the 
south bank of the River Winnipeg at Fort Alex- 
ander. Between them and the stream is a space 
of pasturage a quarter of a mile wide, robbed 
from the forest and enclosed by a rail fence. 

Returning to the fort, I walked along that side 
of the field farthest from the stream till I reached 
the corner, turned it and left the trees behind me. 
Here I was met by a bright, dapper little red 
squirrel upon the longitudinal railing. His 
feathery tail curved gracefully up over his back 
to the points of his alert little ears, as he stamped 
and scolded and “chutted” vehemently at me in 
an ineffectual attempt to enforce his right of 
way. It was clear that I had cut off his retreat 
to his home among the lofty poplars. 

I hastily resolved to force him farther from his | 
nest, down along the fence leading to the river ; | 


an easy thing to do because, as there were no | 


trees near, he would not leave the rails. So 
picking up a small stick, I advanced, and he 
retreated before me. 

After driving him some distance, it occurred to 
me to attempt his capture, that I might bring 
him to the fort alive. But how to do it? A 
strong linen thread in my pocket-book supplied 
the means. It was quickly doubled and attached 
by one end to the stick, a running noose was 
made upon the other end, and in a few moments 
my blithe, nimble little squirrel was firmly held 
by the slender line about his neck. 

With what despair he, half-choked, struggled 








and sprang at me! How he buried his sharp 
little teeth in the soft felt hat in which I enfolded 
him and subdued his frantic efforts to get free! 
Brave, beautiful little squirrel! But at length 
he was safely wrapped within my hat. 

| He was carried away to strange scenes, among 
| strange creatures—away from his unbounded, 
lofty home in his native woods to the narrow 
| range of a wire box. 

| “Perhaps I will liberate him in a day or two 
| if he pines under confinement,” thought I, “if 
he does not become tame, and accustomed to 
his new surroundings, and learn to trust those 
who at least will be kind to him. We will feed 
him on what he likes best and try to make him 
happy.” And so he reached the wire cage. 

That thread about his neck must be hurting 
him—poor little fellow! It must have been 
pulled quite tight by his desperate springs and 
struggles. I must cut the noose which circles 
his throat; to sever it anywhere else will not 
answer. And I shall have to lift his box a little 
and draw his head down by the cord close to the 
opening at the bottom to get at the noose; for 
his sharp little teeth will fiercely lance my finger 
if I attempt to put my hand upon him. 

“Come, little fellow, don’t struggle! It will 
be over in a minute; then you will be free to 
run about in your own home.” 


“You are choking him,’ says Katie. “His 
mouth is open !’’ 
“Oh, no! He has stood much more than this. 


He screamed and almost cried like a baby when 
the thread was pulled tight. Then he was 
struggling—now he isn’t making any noise. And 
besides — Ah, there you are, my gay, brave 
little squirrel! You are free. At least, you are 
in your own house and can run about as much 
as you please. You are free! Free! Move, 
little fellow! No? Why? What?” 

“Is he— Oh, I am afraid he’s dead!” says 
Katie, ready to ery. 

“He can’t be dead! No, surely not! 
he has lost his breath for a minute.” 

But Katie’s tears run fast now. 

Poor, weak, defenceless, gallant little squirrel! 
Already growing stiff and cold, already with 
glassy, half-closed eyes! Cut off in the summer 
of your happy life, while you were storing 
winter’s food for your family with loving toil— 
wantonly caught, cruelly choked by thoughtless, 
sinful man. 

Little murdered squirrel! Are you, indeed, 
ended forever? Shall you not “chut” and chirp 
and sing and spring in a brighter, happier world, 
where no cruel hand can injure? 

But now your brief, cheerful day of life is 
past! No more will you be glad with the birds 
and the flowers in the glowing springtime; no 
more cheer me with your merry notes! Poor, 
courageous little chickaree! 

And I have laid a stone in my bosom! 

Wma. B. CAMERON. 
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| Supplementing the Town Clock. 


The idea of calling in help to make audible 
| the striking of a town clock isa novel one in 
|this part of the world. Up in the north of 
Sweden, however, the practice is said to have 
existed from the time when town clocks were 
| first set a-going. A traveller by boat up the| 
| coast of the Gulf of Bothnia landed one evening | 
| at the little port of Hernésand. 


as walk of a few moments brought us to the | 
uare, on one side of which is the town 
ila e building painted white and, with its 
oe tower, very much resembling a church. 
0 one was visible in this square save one small 
y, who was carrying some goods 
pa outside one of the shops, preparatory 
to shutting up for the night. 
Before we had stood there many minutes we 
| were startled by the echoes of something sound- | 
| ing not unlike the winding of a cow-horn, which | 
was rather surprising in the quiet of the evening. | 
In another moment two men ap |, when 
our curiosity as to the purport of the wailing, 
dismal music was soon satis 
They were the watchmen of the town who 
were proclaiming by means of a horn, some 
three or four feet in length, the fact that the 
clock was about to strike. Presently ten feeble 
strokes resounded from the tower of the town 
hall, when our two friends visited several street 


the 
finished striking, and 
public again for another 
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He Went Right On. 


The author of “ Personal Recollections and 
Experiences in the Confederate Army” gives an 
instance of soldierly wit ever ready to wipe out a 
defeat. 

The march to S 
| severest ever made by 
thirty miles in fourteen 





burg was one of the 


infantry troops, about 
ourteen hours. The river at 


shoals is over half a mile wide, and full of 
shoals. 

A gallant little Irishman, belo to the 
Eighteenth pl amsomn never fi for a 


and shoes on his head, to prevent them from 
getting wet. When within twen 
ey he called back: “Boys, 
a -” 

At that moment he slipped into a deep hole, 
and went under, head and ears, gun and all. 





moment, and was one of the sixteen who crossed 
the river. He was a short man, and and brave asa 
lion. In erossing, he held his gun, cartridge-box | 
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Then, ashe rose, he continued Te as = 7 
merely finishing, his remark, “A 
some dry clothes 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 






Qa The “ Daisy Tie-Hook” will ust your 
* necktie and keep it down on back of Collar; by 
mail 10c. Aingston Co.,87 Arlington Ave., Charlestown, 


BOSTON STAMMERERS’ Institute and_ Train- 


ing School. 41 Tremont St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for quick- selling novelty 
Machine-Stitch Ripper. One lady has retailed 
You can doas well. Send 25c. for outfit or 
HOUSEHOLD MFG. CO., Yaiesville, Conn. 
100 Books 


Given away to users of 


Shawmut 
<__ Soap. 


Buy a cake of your Grocer 
and see the list of books— 
on every wrapper. 


ass. 








over s gross. 
write for terms. 
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5 Queen Kitchen. — oy 
A Letter. 


 f Dear Nephews and Nieces (and acl 
people’s Nephews and Nieces, too): I wish you 
would get your folks to buy those nice “ Ideal 
Not-a-Seed » raisins which I grow without seeds 
in California, and bring to Boston for you to eat. 
I want 50,000 more families to try them this 
winter, so as to be 7 for a large crop 
next fall. I will pay you three dollars to sell 108 
pounds on certain conditions which will be 
mailed on receipt of a postal card saying you 
would like to work and earn it. Write and see 
if I don’t treat you well enough to deserve your 
a next year. Yours truly, ‘ Uncle Will.” 
dress W. R. Nutting, 129 State St., Boston. 
P.S.— One of my little nephews has earned quite 
a sum already this way, which suggests that 
others can do the same. If you would rather 
have raisins to eat, write and see how many 
we will give instead of the $3.00.—W.R.N 


Banquet Lamp, 


with Decorated Globe. 


J UST go among your friends and neigh- 
© bors and take orders for Folsom’s 


Teas, Spices, Baking Powder, Etc. 





16 Ibs. for Banquet Lamp complete ; 15 Ibs, 
for Decorated Tea Set; 35 Ibs. for Gold 
Watch, Elgin Movement. We ship goods 
and allow you time to deliver goods to 
your customers before se rd us pay- 
ment. WE PAY THE EXPRESS. 


Send for New Illustrated Cataingun: 


G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 


Boston, Mass. 
SSLAARERS RHEE ET ESAS SEAT 


This Polo Outfit 
A GIFT. 


Consists of a fine pair of 
Barney & Berry Steel 


















Skates, fully war- ranted, a 
hardwood hockey and the reg- 
ular League Polo Ball, 
hard rub- ber. All given 
for an order of 10 pounds of 
———_,. Teas and Coffees. 


A Great Bargain. 


Remember we payfall express charges, also 
send you the Polo Outfit with your order in 
advance and allow you plenty of time to deliver 
goods and ay t money. 

r Sheets and Premium List. 
TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Brockton, Mass. 
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CHOCOLATES 4%® BON BONS 


Name ladhae on all Chocolates 


EXPRESSLY FOR a FOR GALE BY 
THE FINE TRADE LEADING DEALERS 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
One-pound fancy boxes, by mail yp ped 80 and 60 cis. 

A sample package for ten 
éneankncuntaadindndnannin went 














é f Tastes Like Cream. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
pie oe Piseases, Ash- 


uenza, Scrofulous Humo: 
relieves oasumption by building up the 
wasted tissues and eeding the overworked § 
neryes in sucha tM A, after using, Health 
is the natural Result. 
EVERYBODY LIKES IT. 
Ph sicians rescribe it. All good druggists sell it. 
Ask for WiL OR’S ” and take no other. 
NE aa Bt imitations. This article is the 
oldest of its kind in the market. Many try to 
make a remedy “ just as good,” but pone: Jace eed, 
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THE “ARID AIR” SPIRAL SPRING. 
The new hospital method; direct 
cure for Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchial troubles, 
Headaches. Lasts a year without 
refilling. 25c, postpaid. C. SAFFORD & CO., Somerville, Mass. 


Taught Practically 
jf and offices supetea 
, ALBANY BUSINESS 
FOV LLEGE, Albany, x 
~ ae Send forcataloque. 

9 
gpg 

Cup, Pit paid, 


Stevens’ Quadruple Silver 
Plate atin engraved. 
Gold-line d. 

Beautiful lilustrated Cata- 
logue of our whole line 
sent FREE. 
STEVENS SILVER CO., 
Portland, Maine. 
























SEND US A POSTAL 
and we will send you by mail a 
FREE SAMPLE of Delicious 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only in LEAD PACKETS. All Grocers. 
50 cents and 60 cents per pound. 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., BOSTON. 
Great Opportunity Yo 
eee OF u. 


ELOCUTION 


and Dramatic Action. 
SPECIAL SIX MONTHS’ COURSE. 
Pupils trained for TEACHERS 
aud fitted for the PLATFORM, 
To enable you to decide whether you have 
talent or not, we offer you two weeks’ in 
cE. Bouqert Bureau 
175 By a 










Special 


struction during January FRE 


and Advanced School of Elocution, 










Street, Boston. Ca// or send for ANN OUNCEM 
=, 
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A Relief for 


INDIGESTION / 


dyspepsinand all stom- 
h troubles. In lozenge \/\, 
forms. compounded with ut- 
most care, containing the best \\/ 
remedial agents known in \ 
medicine. no way harmful; 
can be given to children. Do not \ 
suffer,for ~Digesta” js a positive \ 
relief. Send: af once. | Bs By mail only 
50 cts. ASS. 
Co. PO. Box 1140. Goaton, Manes. 





What is more delightful to any lady 
than Beautiful, Clean, Healthy Skin 
Soft and Smooth as a Child's? 


Tuberose 
Jelly 


Makes the Skin Soft 
and Fresh. Cures 
Hands and 


Gentlemen 
Should Use 
it After 
Shaving. 
Dealers, or by 
Mail, 35 cts. 


Trial Tube ~ 
FREE. 





Rust & Richardson 
Drug Co., Boston. 


Agents for U.S. 
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New Companion 3s. 


Sewing _- 
Machine, 


With Full 
Set of 
Attachments, 

















-- ONLY .. 





We received the New Companion Sewing 
Machine on the 22d of December and found 
it to be just as good as any forty-dollar or 
sixty-dollar machine we have ever seen. We 
are well pleased with it in every way. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. CARY C. QUICK, 
Atwood, III. 


ww 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
of our new DROP ~-HEAD 
SEWING MACHINE. : : : 
Perry Mason & Company, 
BOSTON, MASS 
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THE YOUTH’S 


No Freeze 
No Sneeze 
No Wheeze 


In winterless California. 




















Make Hens ve 


More Eggs and Keep at It, mix daily with 
their food a small! quantity of SHERIDAN’S 
CONDITION POWDER. 

it assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 
ments needed to produce flesh and 


brings pullets to early ing. Remember, eggs 
sell at high prices in eat andi Winter. 


Have you in mind a @ 





journey thither? 











Wise travellers take y 
The California Limited @ 
via the Santa Fe Route. ¥ 













Sold Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers 
by pede, Fy 25c.a Package, Stor $1. ‘learns 
2-1b. can $1.20. Siw cans $5. Eapress paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House Streét, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 









® W.J.BLACK,GP.A.  C. A. HIGGINS, A.G.P.A. @ 
Chicago. 
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<2 NO. MONEY Advance. .. 


These are a few of MANY GIFTS we are 
giving to Girls and Boys for introducing our 


Teas, Coffee ana 
Spices It is EASY to EARN 


Our; Prizes. : 23:3; 
; FULLER TEA Co., Gentlemen— Your Catalogue received, and in one  - I sold eight pounds; 
please send me the enclosed order and a Pair of Skates, the balance please give me credit to apply 
on the next order which I am working for now. Enclosed Money Order. 


Yours truly, JAMES H. CUBBERLEY. 


Catalogue Free. 


FULLER TEA CO., Dept. A, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 













os with a 
20-1b. order. 




















Imitation Piamor d. 
Solid Gold. 


Given with a 10-lb. 
order. 
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COMPANION. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS, 


What is the matter with your boy? . 

He does not grow as he! should. He is short for his 
age; has thin arms and legs; is hollow-chested ; has no life; 
no desire to jump and romp with the other boys. What 
is the matter with him? 

And the girl! 

She has a headache every day. School life is a burden. 
Her sharp elbows and thin hands tell the story. 

Both boy and girl need food. 

But you say they have all they will eat now. True. But 
it is not just the right kind to meet the demands of Nature. 
They need a fat, an oil, and of a peculiar kind. 

They also need something to brace up their nervous 
systems, and start things going in the right way again. 

You will find both these needs in 


Anvierst= Emulsion 


Boys and girls get fat on this Emulsion. Their bones 
become strong, and their muscles hard. A natural appetite 
comes, and the food is well digested. With clear brain and 
healthy nerves work is no longer a burden. 

All delicate boys and girls should take Angier’s Emul- 
sion. A strong and vigorous boyhood and girlhood does 
much towards a perfect manhood and womanhood. 

Do not neglect any cough or cold these delicate children 
may have. It is so liable to take a firm hold on them. Our 
Emulsion will act promptly and surely in these cases. One 
bottle will cure an ordinary cough. 


Sold bs all Grugglete. sc 
Angier Chemical Co., 
Allston District, Boston. 


50c. and $1.00. If you are interested in our Emulsion, send us 
your name and address and we wil] mail you free a 


copy of our book entitled, ‘‘Building a New Body.” 
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JANUARY 20, 1898. 
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JERSEY CREAN 


Toilet Soap’ 


is fully up to the high standard maintained for over 
half a century by WILLIAMS’ Famous SHAVING esas 


IT IS A. 


Medicated Soap 


of proved value,whose use insures freedom from Chai 
~—and that healthy conditién of the skin that is néces a. for a 


Clear and Brilliant Complexion. 


lé has a Wonderful Cream-like Lather und a. 
“Delicate, Refreshing Perfume:-. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR aT. 















Welcome 


is cheaper at 
5 cents a cake 
than most 
soaps are at 2 
cents with all 
their worthless 
presents. 


Do You 


want the dest 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 





Welcome 


TRADE MAFIK, 
It has o equal. O AP 
Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 
poo—you will never want any other kind. If you want 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. It is hard to 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 


: 
| 
( 
: 
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[THE J.B.WILLIAMS ( CO., GLASTONBURY. CONN. 









SULPHUME 


taken intesnaily, and applied 


SULPHUME SOAP 


It has no equal for the toilet 
box.  onkes) 75 cen’ 
trial, mailed on Fessigt of 


SULPHUME BATHS 


of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle of | Sar 
phume makes twelve su!phur baths. 


Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 
Express prepaid to points in the United States only. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 


are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume. 


is pure sulphur in liquid fo: anew 

Se pe iscovery. Sulphume when 
as a lotion, will cure any skin 

mankind isheirto, Price $1.00. 

is the onis Fam a in the world 

made with liquefied — 

bath. Price 
d. One cake for 


et and the b 
express pre 
cents. 


can be taken at home beving 
allthe advantages (and m: 


134 Marine Building, CHICAGO. 
Lyman & Sons Co. 


, Montreal, Canadian Depot. 





SULPHUME 


ina glass of water makes an invigorating 
and healthful drink of ee water 
— Nature’s Great Blood Pu 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and Sulphume, SENT FREE. 
Shall we send you this book? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 








